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^Du.tf  dre  //>e  //pi-  o/  Cleopatra,  hushed  is  the  cadence 

Of  her  name! 
oAnd  all  the  glory  of  ancient  Egypt  is  one  with  the  ashes 

From  which  it  came. 
Sheathed  is  the  sword  of  oAlexander ,  his  cohorts  scattered 

hike  drops  of  rain; 
Steeped  in  the  quiet  of  utter  darkness,  he  knows  that  he  conquered 

The  world — in  vain. 
What  is  the  pageantry  of  empires,  glitter  of  sceptres, 

And  blaze  of  fame? 
^Voiceless  as  flutes  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  fragile  as  paper 

Shaken  by  flame? 
This  I  say  to  you,  lire  in  your  dreams!    Cities  may  crumble 

But  dreams  lire  on! 
Only  the  dreams  that  kindle  the  spirit  remain  when  the  face 

Of  the  dreamer  is  gone. 
'Vain  is  the  night  of  Caesar  and  a^{ero,  rain  as  the  notes 

Of  a  broken  lyre; 
'Deathless  forerer,  the  roice  of  Homer  kindles  the  world 

With  immortal  fire. 
Only  the  smile  of  a  SMona  Lisa,  the  dreams  of  a  Raphael 

Or  a  Liszt 
Remain  when  the  mighty  pillars  of  empire  fade  into 

Inexorable  mist. 

Virginia  Cooper 
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^old  in  the 


cBy  Marcella  Lindberg 
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THE  long  slender  fingers  holding  the  pencil  had 
strength  and  capability  in  them,  and  though  un- 
trained they  skillfully  produced  wonderful  tales  in 
lines.  Their  owner  was  a  Swedish  boy  attending  a  lower 
college  in  Sweden's  capital  city,  Stockholm.  All  classes 
from  trigonometry  to  English  failed  in  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  that  dreamy  fellow  who  trans- 
ferred his  visions  to  paper,  and  gazed 
into  space  in  a  manner  that  amused 
and  exasperated  his  instructors. 

They  generally  let  him  dream,  just 
because  he  seemed  born  for  art,  for 
idealism,  and  for  dreaming. 

With  passing  years  the  fine  fingers 
became  more  skilled  in  painting,  illus- 
trating and  designing;  and  the  desire 
to  follow  this  as  a  profession  in- 
creased in  intensity.  His  father  want- 
ed him  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  He 
wanted  tc  be  an  artist.  As  a  compro- 
mise he  studied  architecture. 

So  he  climbed  high  ladders  in  great 
buildings  drawing  diagrams  and  plans 
of  their  architecture;  but  the  dreams 
of  art  came  back  persistently,  blur- 
ringing  all  else  in  rosy  mists.  He  be- 
gan to  revolve  in  his  maturing  mind, 

with  the  slew  deliberateness  of  the  Swede,  questions  on  poli- 
tics and  life,  on  ideals  and  professions.  Suddenly  the  revolt 
came.  All  antagonism  toward  restraint  on  his  talent  broke 
forth;  he  shook  off  the  fetters  which  bound  him  to  the  be- 
liefs of  his  father,  sister  and  brother.  The  artist  nature 
could  bear  no  compromising  with  the  ideals  of  art;  he  fled 
from  the  suffocating  conservatisms,  to  walk  alone,  perhaps, 
but  spiritually  free,  feeling  the  "boundless"  in  himself,  bow- 
ing his  head  before  Immensity,  still  retaining  the  courage 
to  think  for  himself.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  be- 
tween him  and  his  father, — a  conservative,  dogmatic  old 
gentleman  whose  ideas  were  nurtured  in  the  "old  school" 
of  thought. 

Came  the  conclusion  of  happy-go-lucky  student  days. 
Times  when  he  brought  home  a  talented  friend  who  would 
sit  in  the  twilight  hours  improvising  beautiful  music  on  the 
piano.  It  was  music  holding  all  ideals,  all  lovely  and  un- 
trammeled  things,  wisps  of  beauty  never  to  be  caught  and 
written  on  a  music  score.    Such  hours  brought  strength  and 


itizens,  aliens,  Americans, 
and  immigrants  are  the 
rgcld  in  the  melting  pet'  of  our 
arts.  They  form  the  life  and 
blood  of  this  new  nation,  are  giv- 
ing to  it  their  strength  and  ideals, 
material  with  which  to  weld  the 
nation  of  tomorrow.  My  father, 
one  in  the  multitude  of  America's 
inhabitants,  is  contributing  in  his 
own  way  to  the  progress  of  this 
land.  All  the  characters  of  our 
back-yard  dramas,  alien  or  other- 
wise, are  pouring  the  gold  of  their 
natures  into  this  melting  pot  of 
nations." 


inspiration  to  the  young  men,  left  them  with  wistful  coun- 
tenances and  eyes  dark  with  emotion.  Not  only  was  it  the 
end  of  this,  but  it  was  the  end  of  reckless  escapades  belong- 
ing to  hot-blooded  youth  which  feels  so  intensely  the  joy  of 
living.  Consequently,  this  artistic  and  radical  outcast,  of 
a  conservative,  rather  aristocratic  Swedish  family,  came  to 
America,  and  in  the  bustling  city  of 
Chicago  found  himself  tossed  into  a 
great  human  herd  of  bread-winners. 
He  was  twenty  then:  so  alien,  so  ideal- 
istic, so  eager  to  give  the  world  beauty 
through  this  art  for  which  he  had 
faced  a  strange  country. 

Chicago  literally  stripped  him  of 
illusion.  Finding  that  it  supported  no 
enterprising  young  artists  hampered 
by  inability  to  speak  English,  he  ob- 
tained work  in  an  engraving  house 
(the  true  artist's  bugbear)  and  soon 
acquired  use  of  the  language. 

In  time  the  dreams  began  to  suffer 
and  smother  in  the  Chicago  envir- 
onment of  noise  and  din,  of  soot  and 
filth,  and  of  crushing  human  masses. 
But  they  did  not  die.  They  only 
lifted  pale  pleading  faces,  groping 
their  way  to  the  eyes  of  the  artist, 
beautiful  eyes  that  startled  people  into  wondering  admira- 
tion because  they  were  so  eloquent  of  the  inner  man. 

Since  then  twenty-seven  years  have  passed.  In  that  time 
he  met  the  woman  whom  he  married,  the  woman  whose 
struggle  with  poverty  made  him  feel,  though  not  wealthy 
himself,  like  a  fairy  prince  in  love  with  a  poor  and  beautiful 
Cinderella.  And  she,  unacquainted  with  oppulence  or  lux- 
ury, felt  rich  in  her  abundance  of  youth  and  vitality.  She 
had  the  fortitude  characteristic  of  men  and  women  raised 
in  the  turmoil  of  a  great  city.  A  sweet  braveness,  a  bound- 
less sense  of  humanity,  and  a  tender  patience  composed  the 
dowry  she  brought  the  young  artist. 

P^HEY  have  fought  through  hard  times,  in  many  cities, 

*■      together.     The  artist's  hands,  though  more  skillful, 

are  no  longer  delicate  of  texture,  but  are  calloused,  muscular 

and  firm.     Work  they  have  done  was  often  painful  to  the 

ideals  of  the  man  because  it  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  true 

[ Turn  to  Page  Twenty-seven^ 
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The  'Profession  of  'Pharmacy  Is  'Both  oAncient 
and  Honorable,  'But  the  'Day  Is  'Past  When  In- 
vocations Substituted  for  oAccuracy 


Kthe  symbol  that  you  see  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
of  your  prescription  as  you  carry  it  to  a  drug  store 
to  be  compounded,  is  probably  as  characteristic  of  a  profes- 
sion as  any  symbol  that  is  in  use  today.  This  sign  denotes 
an  art  that  is  as  old  and  as  historical  as  civilization  itself, 
one  practiced  by  the  Egyptians  centuries  before  Christ. 
Even  as  early  as  1552  B.  C.  this  art  was  at  an  advanced  state, 
for  a  sixty-foot  papyrus  bearing  that  date  has  been  found, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  official  preparations  and  prescrip- 
tions of  that  itme.  It  may  be  possible  to  even  antedate  this 
early  record  in  Chinese  history.  However,  the  records  of 
ancient  China  are  as  yet  comparatively  untouched,  so  we 
have  no  definite  information  upon  which  to  base  our 
opinions. 

One  fact  that  has  been  gleaned  from  Chinese  history  in- 
dicates that  physicians  and  pharmacists  were  held  in  either 
very  high  or  very  low  esteem.  Taoism,  one  of  the  religions 
of  ancient  China,  enumerates  one  hundred  and  fifty  separate 
and  distinct  hells;  of  this  large  number,  one  is  reserved  sole- 
ly for  physicians  and  another  for  pharmacists.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  record  whether  the  punishment  in  these  two  very 
exclusive  places  was  more  or  less  severe  than  in  the  other 
cne  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

"^^TEARLY  every  prescription  written  today  is  preceded 
■*■  ^  by  the  R  with  a  crossed  tail.  This  symbol  is  directly 
traceable  to  a  pagan  sign  for  Jupiter  used  by  Chaldean  phy- 
sicians on  their  prescriptions  as  an  invocation  to  the  gods. 

Considering  some  of  the  remedies  used,  the  invocation 
must  have  been  a  very  important  part  of  the  ancient  pre- 
scription. For  instance,  the  standard  medicine  to  keep 
babies  from  crying  consisted  of  fly-specks  mixed  with  the 
seeds  of  an  unidentified  plant.  Earthworms  rolled  in  honey 
were  said  to  have  been  very  effective  for  the  relief  or  gas- 
tritis. 

Although  the  Rx  is  not  the  same  as  the  Jupiter  sign,  most 
historians  agree  that  certain  characteristics  of  the  two  signs 
are  the  same.  The  historians  state  that  the  present  day 
character  is  a  combination  of  the  ancient  Jupiter  sign  and 
the  letter  "R"  which  is  the  abbreviation  for  the  Latin  word 
recipe,  meaning  take.    According  to  record,  the  union  of  the 


A.  C.  ANDERSEN 
Co-author  of  this  article, 
is  an  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry at  the  Creighton  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy. 


two  signs  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is 
believed  that  the  prescriber  pur- 
posely combined  the  alchemis- 
tic  symbol  for  the  metal  tin, 
which  was  identical  with  the 
sign  of  Jupiter,  with  the  Latin 
word  recipe  to  form  the  single 
symbol  Rx  so  that  he  could  as- 
sign any  particular  meaning  to 
the  symbol  that  the  immediate 

circumstances  demanded.  This  foresight  on  the  physicians' 
part  often  served  to  save  his  life,  for  either  Christian  or 
pagan  physicians  were  persecuted,  depending  upon  which 
faction  was  in  power  in  the  district.  Evidently  men  were 
anxious  to  please  everyone,  even  in  those  days. 

A  rather  humorous  explanation  of  the  symbol  is  one  that 
was  published  in  1643.  A  man  named  Moscherosch  said 
that  the  sign  "stands  for  per  decern  and  means  that  one  out 
cf  ten  prescriptions  may  help,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
that  out  of  ten  patients,  one  may  escape.  They  are  called 
patients  when  they  get  into  the  hands  of  the  fraternity,  for 
from  that  moment  they  are  condemned  to  suffer  all  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned." 

The  Jupiter  sign  and  the  prescription  symbol  were  used 
interchangeably  by  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
curious  fact  is  that,  all  the  published  recipes  of  that  period 
were  preceded  by  one  sign  or  the  other. 

The  hieroglyphics  of  the  apothecary  are  also  of  ancient 
origin,  the  dram  and  ounce  signs  having  come  from  the 
Egyptians.  The  origin  of  the  sign  for  the  scruple  is  ob- 
scure. Some  writers  credit  the  Greek  letter  gamma  as  its 
parent,  and  others  have  found  records  of  its  use  centuries 
before  Greek  civilization.  The  modern  theory  is  that  the 
sign  is  a  modified  script  letter  S,  the  abbreviation  for  the 
Latin  word  scrupulum.  The  sign  used  today  apparently  was 
net  in  good  usage  in  Germany  in  1755  as  it  is  not  shown  in 
a  record  of  that  date. 

Appearing  on  a  prescription  are  usually  the  abbreviations 
M.  et  ft.,  standing  for  Latin  words  meaning  mix  and  make. 
The  abbreviations  are  a  part  of  a  formal  prescription,  and 
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are  followed  by  whatever  is  called  for,  whether  it  be  capsules,  coming  to  the  clinics  are  compounded  in  the  prescription  de- 
powders,  a  solution,  an  emulsion,  or  any  other  form  in  which  partment.  So  many  patients  were  treated  in  these  great 
medicines  are  dispensed.  These  few  letters  denote  that  clinics,  that  over  ten  thousand  prescriptions  were  filled  dur- 
"something"  which  makes  a  prescription  more  than  an  order  ing  1929.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  prescription  depart- 
for  medicine.  That  "something"  is  the  pharmaceutical  care,  ment  is  open  only  an  average  of  four  hours  each  day,  you 
During   the    time   when   the   practice   of   medicine   and  can  realize  that  the  staff  of  student  pharmacists  and  their 


pharmacy  were  not  sepa- 
rate sciences,  the  prescriber 
often  included  directions 
for  compounding  in  his 
prescriptions,  because  it  was 
usually  his  apprentice  or  as- 
sistant that  did  the  actual 
compounding.  Being  only 
an  assistant  he,  of  course, 
was  not  as  well  versed  in  the 
art  as  his  preceptor,  so  it  is 
natural  that  minute  direc- 
tions should  be  included  to 
insure  proper  compound- 
ing. 

Since  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  of  pharmacy 
have  become  separate 
sciences,  it  is  the  duty  of 
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R  For     /^;^.(Q^W   J?  £-£~P^~~- 


A  Modern  Prescription 


registered  pharmacist  in- 
structor  are  kept  busy 
enough. 

Prescriptions  are  not  the 
only  business  of  this  pre- 
scription department;  every 
preparation  and  every  com- 
pound used  in  prescriptions 
that  can  be  made  with  ordi- 
nary equipment,  is  manu- 
factured in  the  same  room 
by  the  student  staff.  It  is 
hot  the  policy  of  the  Col- 
lege that  preparations  shall 
be  purchased  ready  made 
for  use  in  the  prescription 
room.  When  a  stock  con- 
tainer is  empty,  a  student  is 
assigned  the  problem  of  re- 


the  apothecary  to  know  his  art  and  the  prescriber  no  longer     filling  it  by  manufacturing  the  preparation  from  its  basic 
concerns  himself  about  it.    The  physician  writes  for  drugs,      ingredients. 


and  he  trusts  that  a  responsible  pharmacist  will  put  them 
together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  proper  actions  will  be 
obtained  from  these  drugs.  It  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  that  a  prescription  compounded  in  grocery  order 
style,  will  be  a  product  of  poor  appearance,  perhaps  useless 
as  a  medicine  and  possibly  dangerous  to  use  because  of 


Each  man  who  graduates  from  the  Creighton  College  of 
Pharmacy  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  nine  weeks  of 
work  in  the  dispensary.  The  student  staff  numbers  from 
six  to  eight,  depending  upon  the  season,  and  their  assign- 
ment is  for  one  quarter  consisting  of  nine  weeks. 

Mr.  Leland  A.  Johnson,  registered  pharmacist  number 


chemical  reactions  that  may  take  place  and  form  poisonous     4642)  was  graduated  from  Creighton  in  1915.     He  super 
compounds.  visecj  tne  dispensary  from  1915  to  1918  and,  during  the  war, 

You  undoubtedly  take  your  prescription  to  a  pharmacist  served  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Alleray,  France,  the  largest 
in  whom  you  have  as  much  faith  as  you  have  in  your  doctor,  hospital  center  in  the  world.  Following  his  return  to  Amer- 
This  man  must  be  a  carefully  trained  man,  and  the  institu-  ica,  he  owned  and  operated  a  thriving  retail  pharmacy  for 
tion  that  trained  him  must  be  a  reliable  one.  The  Creighton  seven  years.  In  1926  he  returned  to  Creighton  and  was  put 
College  of  Pharmacy  is  an  institution  of  that  sort.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  dispensary  prescription  department, 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  thorough  pharmacy  Mr.  Johnson  receives  all  prescriptions  as  they  are  pre- 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  Creighton  sented  at  the  dispensary.  As  part  of  his  routine,  he  examines 
College  of  Pharmacy  is  unique  in  at  least  one  respect.     It      them  to  note  their  character  and  places  them  on  file  so  that 

operates  a  prescrip-  ,»»—*-- ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^     they  may  be  filled  in 

tion     department  '""^M  A  HiBnj      their    proper    order. 

where  a  c  t  u  a  1  pre-      S-S-i  jJSSuQ^  if*       *  ?*  JP'flPB   Pi      AftCf   careful   com" 

senptions  for  actual  *^?IWiBf^B        ,^™1     |  d dmF    **rf^5l      pounding,  t  h  e  stu- 

patients  are   com-      ^|§3kr-  JK  f     "tj  w'.l  "J\  d  e  n  t  orally  checks 

pounded    and    dis-  Et       %      J  W  K^Jm  fr^iP      the  prescription  with 

pensed.  $>  HMH       i^^J  £|  01      t^le  mstructor>  a  n  ^ 

This   prescription  ^  t  h  e  n    the    finished 

product  is  carefully 
inspected  by  the  su- 
pervisor. As  a  fur- 
ther check  for  accur- 
acy, he  notes  its 
physical  appear- 
ance, and  checks 
[Turn  to  Page  27~\ 


ns  prescription 
department  is  a  part 
of  the  dispensary  op- 
erated in  the  build- 
ing that  houses  the 
School  of  Medicine. 
All  the  prescriptions 
written  for  patients 
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Front  Page 


Vty  Frances  McEvoy 


The  Story  of  a  Reporter  Who  Planned 
a  Scoop  To  Win  the  Qirl  He  Loved  .  . 


HIENIE  CORNELL  ran  whistling  down  the  stairs. 
At  the  street  door  he  stopped  short,  looked  out, 
saw  it  was  raining,  turned  and  sprinted  back  to 
his  room.  From  the  top  shelf  of  his  closet,  he  took  down  an 
old  suit  box.  With  his  penknife  he  quickly  hacked  out  two 
small  rectangles.  Removing  his  oxfords,  he  placed  a  piece 
of  the  heavy  cardboard  over  the  hole  in  the  sole  of  each  shoe. 
After  this  unique  performance,  Hienie 
returned  to  the  street  door.  He  turned 
his  coat  collar  up,  pulled  his  hat  down 
over  his  eyes,  and  stepped  out  into  the 
storm.  A  brisk  walk  brought  him  to 
the  corner  in  time  to  catch  the  north- 
bound car  as  it  crossed  the  viaduct. 
At  Fortieth  street  he  alighted  from  the 
car,  entered  the  drug  store,  called  a 
cab,  and  rode  three  blocks  to  the  Lyon 
residence. 

Rosetta  Lyon  was  definitely  in  love 
with  Hienie.  Mr.  Lyon  definitely  was 
not.  He  made  this  fact  perfectly  clear 
on  this  particular  evening,  when  he, 
instead  of  Rosetta,  greeted  the  young 
reporter  in  the  library.  "Have  a  cigar,  young  fellow?"  Mr. 
Lyon  offered  as  Hienie  sat  down  opposite  him. 

"Thanks."  Heinie  took  one  and  nervously  bit  off  the  end. 

"How's  business?"  the  older  man  asked. 

"Oh— so— so." 

"Have  you  made  the  front  page  yet?" 

"I  expect  to  soon." 

"I  see,  and  now,  Mr.  Cornell,  tell  me,  how  long  have  you 
been  courting  my  daughter?" 

"About  a  year  and  a  half,  sir." 

"And  what  are  your  intentions  toward  her?" 

"Why — er — serious,  sir." 

"What  is  your  salary  at  present?" 

"Well,  you  see,  sir — " 

"Yes,  I  see.  Rosetta  took  an  hour  to  explain  that  to  me. 
Now,  see  here,  young  man,  if  you  expect  to  marry  my  daugh- 
ter you  have  to  make  her  a  decent  living,  and  you  can't  do 
that  by  spending  half  your  time  sitting  in  this  house  'spoon- 
ing.'" 

"But,  sir—" 

"All  right,  now  don't  try  to  explain.  You  can't  explain 
anything  to  me.  I  want  you  to  go  out  right  now  and  get  a 
story.    Hunt  until  you  find  one.    Once  you  make  the  bread 


The  author  of  "Front  Page" 
adroitly  follows  the  reporter 
who  resolves  to  make  the  first 
page  of  his  paper.  Through 
a  clever  ruse,  which  fails,  he 
succeeds  in  his  ambition,  but 
is  all  unconscious  of  his  suc- 
cess. 


you  have  a  chance,  but  until  then — well,  Rosetta  won't  be 
home.    Good  night." 

Hienie  stopped  at  the  gate,  looked  up  and  down  the  street, 
turned  and  glared  defiantly  at  the  austere  home  whose  door 
had  just  been  banged  behind  him,  then  set  out  quickly  to- 
ward the  car  line.  He  boarded  a  home-bound  car,  but  did 
not  alight  at  his  own  street.  Two  blocks  south  of  the  via- 
duct he  left  the  car,  walked  a  block  to 
the  east  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
dimly  lighted  house. 

:'  To  Hienie,  didn't  expect  you  so 
soon."  Mr.  Frober  slipped  the  lock  on 
the  screen  and  opened  it  for  Cornell 
to  enter.  Hienie  tossed  his  hat  on  the 
table  and  flung  himself  into  the  chair' 
opposite  the  door. 

"Bring  me  everything  you've  got," 
he  ordered.  "I'm  here  for  the  night." 
"We  got  somethin'  new  just  this 
afternoon.  Bud  drove  in  from  Cana- 
da. He  only  got  by  with  three  quarts 
this  time." 

"Any  extra  for  that?" 
"Oh,  sure,  sure.    We  gotta  collect  on  the  risk." 
"Well,  the  stuff  you  turn  out  of  the  little  plant  down- 
stairs is  plenty  good  for  me." 

"All  right.  Serve  you  right  away." 
Ideas  sometimes  flash  into  the  mind  on  the  wings  of  a 
second  of  time.  Before  Mr.  Frober  had  left  the  room, 
Hienie  had  a  plan  to  make  a  front  page  story.  He  hated 
to  drag  Frober  into  it,  but  friends  and  acquaintances  must 
bow  before  the  power  of  ambition. 

Frober  returned  shortly  with  two  filled  glasses. 
"Pretty,"  Hienie  remarked  as  he  drained  the  first  glass. 
"Where's  Croin?"  he  then  asked. 
"He  never  makes  us,  Mondays,"  Frober  answered. 
"No?"    Hienie  tried  to  appear  disinterested. 
"Nope.    Thursday's  his  regular  night." 
"Does  he  make  it  every  Thursday?" 
"He  hasn't  missed  yet.    Say,  why  do  you  wanta  know?" 
"Oh — no  reason  in  particular.     He  seems  like  an  inter- 
esting fellow." 

"Say,  listen,  Hienie,  don't  get  interested  in  that  guy." 
"He  couldn't  hurt  me." 
"He  could  use  you." 

[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-seven] 
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Blonde  Hair 


qA  Short-Story 


<By  Mary  Emiliiz  Flynn 


EDWARD  CARVILLE,  a  prominent  lawyer,  sat  at 
his  well  appointed  desk.  His  eyes  wearily  traveled 
over  the  pile  of  letters  which  he  held  in  his  hands. 

"Ye  gods,  these  letters  are  enough  to  try  the  patience  of 
a  saint,"  he  grumbled  as  he  pressed  the  button  at  his  elbow. 
"That  secretary  of  mine  makes  more  mistakes  than  a  blind 
man  would,"  Carville  continued. 

Mill  Gloria  Jordan,  a  beautiful  titian-blonde,  pushed  open 
the  door. 

"Yes,  sir;  didja  want  me?"  she  questioned,  strolling  non- 
chalantly across  the  large  office. 

"What  do  you  think  I  pushed  that     

button  for?"  snapped  Carville.  "My 
fingers  don't  need  exercise,  but  your 
head  does.  Look  at  these  mistakes. 
Why,  a  two-year-old  child  could  do  bet- 
ter. 

Gloria  barely  glanced  at  the  letters. 
She  lowered  her  wonderful  violet  eyes 
until  they  met  Carville's,  and  said  in  her 
most  coaxing  voice,  "Gee  whiz,  but  I'm 
sorry.  But  yuh  see  my  maw's  been  kinda 
sick,  an'  I  had  my  mind  on  her." 

Carville    slapped    his    desk    angrily. 
"Same  old  line.    I  suppose  you've  got  six  starving  brothers 
and  sisters,  an  invalid  aunt,  a  drunken  father,  and  so  on 
and  so  on." 

Gloria  merely  smiles  her  most  enticing  smile,  which 
showed  her  deep  dimples.  "My  gosh,  Boss,  you  sure  are  a 
mind  reader." 

'I  X  7HAT  male  could  resist  such  charms?    Not  Carville, 

*  *      certainly.    His  stern  manner  vanished.    "All  kidding 

aside,  listen  to  me.     I'll  give  you  one  more  trial.     If  you 

learn  to  spell  and  typewrite  I'll  keep  you,  otherwise,  out  you 

go-" 

Gloria,  dimpling  again,  bobbed  a  courtesy  and  said,  "Yes, 
sir.    Can  I  grab  some  grub  now?" 

"You  may  get  some  lunch.  Really,  Miss  Jordan,  with 
your  aristocratic  carriage  and  beautiful  face,  I  should  think 
you  would  use  what  little  brains  you  have  to  learn  proper 
speech,"  sighed  Carville. 

"Well,  my  boy  friends  think  I  talk  pretty  good.  They 
think  I  gotta  swell  line.  Yuh  know  I  ain't  no  swell  like 
you,  an'  yuh  can't  expec'  me  to  be  a  walkin'  dictionary.  So 
long,  Boss,  see  yuh  later."  With  these  words,  Gloria  danced 
out  of  the  room. 

Carville  sighed  heavily  and  returned  to  the  letters.     In  a 


? '  dward  Carville  forgot 
an  engagement  with 
his  wife.  That,  together 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
secretary  with  blonde  hair, 
led  to  complications — 


few  moments  he  was  interrupted  by  Joe,   his  office  boy. 
"Your  wife's  outside,  sir." 

"Tell  her  I'm  busy.  I'll — ,"  McCarville  interrupted  him- 
self as  he  saw  Mrs.  Marion  Carville  standing  in  the  door- 
way.   "Oh,  hello,  darling!" 

"Don't  darling  me,  Edward  Carville.  A  fine  way  you 
keep  your  appointments.  I  waited  an  hour  at  the  Waldorf. 
Of  course,  that  catty  Mrs.  Baden  strolled  by.  She  asked 
me  if  I  was  waiting  for  you.  When  I  replied  'Yes,'  she  said 
that  you  were  probably  dining  with  your  new  secretary.  Oh, 
I  never  felt  so  humiliated  in  all  my  life,"  stormed  Marion. 
"I'm  terribly  sorry,  Marion.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  have  called  the  hotel  and 
let  you  know  how  busy  I  am." 

"Well,  you  didn't.  And  I'm  going  to 
stay  right  here,  just  to  punish  you." 

"Now,  honey,  I'll  get  tickets  for  the 
opera  tonight,  if  you  want  to  go.  But 
please  leave  me  alone  to  finish  my  work," 
said  Carville,  coming  up  close  to  his 
wife. 

Mrs.  Carville  smiled  up  into  his  face, 

as  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Very  well,  Edward,  I'll  go.    Forgive 

me.     I've  got  such  a  dreadful  temper."     Her  eyes  lowered 

until  they  spied  the  front  of  Carville's  coat.     She  pushed 

him  away  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  then  those  rumors  are  true,  after  all!" 
"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?"  asked  the  be- 
wildered husband. 

"And  to  think  my  husband  would  carry  on  a  cheap  flirta- 
tion," sobbed  Marion. 

"Cheap  flirtation?    I  don't  understand." 
"Oh,  you  don't?     Well,  how  did  those  blonde  hairs  get 
on  the  lapels  of  your  coat,  Mr.  Edward  Carville?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Carville.  Suddenly  he  saw  light. 
"I — I — I  can't  tell  you.     It's  a  secret." 

"Oh,  a  secret,  is  it?  Well,  I'm  going  to  find  that  blonde 
woman  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  do.  I'll  bet  it's  that  new  sec- 
retary." 

JUST  then  Joe,  entered,  accompanied  by  a  small  brunette. 
Before  he  could  announce  her,  Carville  motioned  him  to 
leave.     The  lawyer  turned  to  the  brunette. 

"Step  in  there.     I'll  be  in,  in  just  a  minute."     He  took 
her  into  an  adjoining  office.    Then  he  returned  to  his  wife. 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-eight^ 
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Why  Study  Law: 


? 


I 


There  Is  Little  Support  for  the  Common  Qomplaint 
That  the  Law  Profession  Is  Too  Qrowded.  In  Law, 
As  In  Everything  Slse,  Only  the  Better  3Aen   Win 


J 


Tty  Frank  M.  Headley 

Frank  M.  Headley  of  Council  Bluffs  is 
a  senior  in  the  Law  College.  His  plea 
for  the  study  of  law  is  based  on  a  story 
which  he  tells  in  this  article. 


WHY  did  you  study  law?"  asked  my  young 
friend.  We  were  the  only  two  spectators  in 
the  district  court  chambers  several  months  ago, 
and  somehow  we  had  drifted  into  conversation.  My  inter- 
rogator was  a  youth  fresh  out  of  high  school,  and  I,  a  senior 
law  student  at  Creighton.  He,  an  intelligent  chap  and  a 
product  of  the  modern  age  that  accepts  nothing  handed 
down  by  his  elders,  was  rebelling  against  being  a  lawyer's 
son  and  being  forced  into  law.  I,  with  three  years  of  asso- 
ciation with  legal  students,  tried  to  transfer  my  impressions 
of  the  glory  of  law  that  I  had  gotten  from  them.  Before 
his  frankly  cynical  objections,  my  logic  wilted  a  bit  and 
more  or  less  incoherently  I  told  him  that  presidents  and  con- 
gressmen and  other  leaders  of  civic  and  social  life  are  law- 
yers, and  that  law  is  an  integral  part  of  human  activity,  and 
he  who  understands  and  has  a  knowledge  of  this  basic  qual- 
ity has  by  that  much  an  advantage  over  the  men  with  whom 
he  strives  in  business. 

But  such  platitudes  did  not  convince  my  youthful  ques- 
tioner. I  confess  I  was  mired  in  the  mud  of  his  disbelief. 
The  interruption  that  ended  my  warped  argument  was  a  bit 
anti-climaxical. 

So  suavely  that  we  never  knew  just  how  it  happened,  one 
of  the  hangers-on  talking  to  a  prisoner  insinuated  himself  in 
our  midst.  He  knew  the  trend  of  our  argument.  He  ad- 
dressed me:      "Buddy,  you're  all  wet." 

HAD  not  noticed  him  before.  I  studied  him  in  surprise. 
-*-  The  bright  brown  suit — that  had  just  a  little  too  much 
red  to  be  in  good  taste — the  yellow  shoes,  which  were  too 
ochre  to  be  conservative,  and  the  Erin  hued  tie,  which  em- 
ployed poetic  license  to  emulate  the  hues  of  the  verdure  of 
that  island,  all  gave  me  an  inkling  of  his  status  in  the  pro- 
fession.   Before  I  could  protest,  he  continued: 

"Law — study  law?  Don't  be  a  fool.  Look  at  this — ," 
and  with  a  nod  of  his  head  he  indicated  the  bleary-eyed 
and  filthy  wrecks  of  humanity  flaunting  their  sordid  pri- 
vacies before  the  judge. 


"Imagine  yourself  doing  this  day  in  and  day  out,  begging 
for  a  ten  dollar  fee  from  such  muck,  perjuring  yourself  to 
get  them  out  of  trouble.  Then,  remember  that  it  takes  five 
years,  if  .you  are  lucky,  to  reach  such  a  social  status  that 
you'll  be  permitted  to  act  in  such  a  menial  capacity  to  these 
people.  Think  of  the  money  it  takes — it  costs  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  go  to  any  first  class  school — and  the  study. 
Cramming  your  head  year  in  and  year  out  learning  what 
happened  when  Smith  was  opposed  to  Jones — stuff  you'll 
never  use,  anyway.  Then  the  salary.  Any  law  graduate  has 
to  stint  along  on  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the 
first  half  decade  and  is  lucky  if  he  ever  earns  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  And  the  field  is  over- 
crowded. Every  year  a  small  army  of  youngsters,  armed 
with  a  piece  of  imitation  sheepskin  certifying  that  they  are , 
lawyers — God  knows  they  need  the  written  proof — -issue 
from  our  institutes  of  so-called  higher  learning  and  take 
bread  from  the  mouths  of  men  older  than  they  and  who  are 
already  experiencing  a  shortage  of  bread.    Then — " 

T  T  ERE  the  ringing  of  an  ambulance  bell  stopped  our 
*-  *■    friend.    He  hastily  struggled  into  his  coat  and  left  us. 

I  confess  I  was  discouraged.  I  could  find  no  flaw  in  his 
logic.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  heard  it  all  before.  But 
coming  from  this  discouraged  and  seedy  individual  it  was 
unusually  impressive.  Even  if  he  was  a  shyster,  might  he 
net  have  been  driven  into  it  by  the  conditions  against  which 
he  hurled  such  an  embittered  tirade? 

A  bailiff — I  recognized  him  as  such  from  the  inevitable 
shiny  blue  suit  that  is  an  earmark  of  the  breed,  and  the 
cadavernous  paunch  that  seems  to  be  inherent  in  such — stood 
over  us. 

"The  judge  wants  to  see  you,"  he  said,  holding  open  the 
gate  by  way  of  invitation. 

I  wondered  if  we  had  been  talking  too  loud.  Visions  of 
a  contempt  of  court  fine  and  the  very  slender  billfold  in 
my  hip  pocket  flashed  through  my  head.  However,  we  en- 
tered. 

"Good  morning,  boys,"  he  greeted,  smiling  at  my  abash- 
ment. 

"I  heard  what  Pete  was  telling  you  boys,"  he  began. 
"What  do  you  think  of  his  attitude?" 

My  companion  agreed  with  the  shyster.  I  did  not.  I 
could  sense  the  weakness  of  the  shyster's  argument,  but 
couldn't  form  my  disagreement  into  verbal  refutation. 
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"What  do  you  think  of  'Pete's,'  as  you  call  him,  'state-  well  that  it  should  be.    The  people  who  attend  a  prize  fight 

ment'?"  I  interrogated,  having  found  that  the  Socratic  mode  and  yell  in  raucous  enjoyment  while  two  pug-uglies  pound 

of  conversation  often  tides  out  a  barrenness  of  ideas.  each  other  into  brutish  insensibility  could  never  enjoy  law. 

The  judge  snorted.     He  wouldn't  caluminate  the  shyster,  And  that  is  well,  for  law  requires  a  higher  type.    The  more 

but  contempt  for  him  was  written  in  every  line  of  his  ven-  intellectual  type  who  attends  a  court  room  can  see  two  law- 

erable  face.    He  turned  to  me.  yers  pitting  themselves  against  each  other  in  a  struggle  just 

"You  are  partial  to  law.    Why  have  you  that  attitude?"  as  keen  and  in  a  fight  just  as  decisive.     One  false  blow — 

That  was  easy  to  answer.     "I  suppose  it's  rather  a  childish  of  logic — and  the  other  is  on  him  with  a  victorious  blow.    A 


reason,  Judge  ,  but  ever  since  I 

was  a  little  fellow  I  enjoyed  reading 
about  great  men.  In  many  cases  they 
started  out  as  poor  lawyers  in  a  nine  by 
eight  foot  cubicle  of  an  office.  Their 
lives  read  like  a  story  book.  Through 
hard  work,  perseverence,  and  literal 
burning  of  the  midnight  oil,  they  be- 
came leaders  of  their  day.  Then  vis- 
ioning  myself  a  trial  lawyer,  I  could 
see  myself  through  sheer  dominance  of 


An  Early  Moot  Court  at  Creighton 


lawyer  simply  can  not  make  false  steps 
in  logic.  It  is  fatal  and  consequently 
a  lawyer  must  constantly  seek  to  better 
his  ability  to  think  clearly  and  accur- 
ately. 

"Then  the  lawyer,  through  his  varied 
cases,  must  be  conversant  with  every 
profession  and  strata  of  life.  This  is 
proven  by  the  belief  of  people,  almost 
proverbial  in  its  adherence,  that  law- 
yers are  pleasant  conversationalists. 
This  is  true  because  many  of  them  can 


knowledge  and  ability,  swaying  an  in 

different  jury  to  the  acquittal  of  an  innocent  man  against  talk  intelligently  on  any  subject.   But  that  is  a  minor  point 

whom  damning  circumstantial  evidence  had  been  piled."    I  The  biggest  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  opportunity  of  a 

paused,  a  little  ashamed  at  my  outburst.  lawyer  to  serve.    Wasn't  it  Rudolf  Von  Ihering — "  here  the 

The  old  man  was  interested.    Court  had  been  adjourned,  judge  turned  shaggy  eyebrows  towards  me,  "know  him?" 

and  now  he  came  down  from  the  bench  and,  cocking  him-  I  blushed  my  ignorance. 

self  comfortably  in  a  chair  at  the  lawyer's  table,  he  dragged  "He  died  a  few  years  ago.     He  taught  law  in  the  Uni- 

blissfully  on  a  most  atrocious  smelling  stogy.     He  offered  versity  of  Gottingen.     He  based  his  interpretation  of  the 

me  one,  too,  but  the  odor  of  his  made  me  a  bit  apprehensive,  point  we  have  just  been  discussing  on  an  exceedingly  clever 

"You  know,"  he  uttered,  "I  felt  the  same  way  you  did.  syllogism,  the  premises,  if  I  remember,  are  something  like 

I  still  think  law  is  a  romantic  profession,  despite  the  carpers  this: 


who  say  we  are  playing  an  old  game  with  antiquated  rules 
We'll  let  that  stand,  because  it  has  no  weight.  I  think  law 
offers  an  opportunity  for  service.  I  think  law  aids  the  in- 
dividual. I  am  convinced  that  law  is  remunerative--not 
from  my  own  case,  heaven  knows,  but  from  observation. 


"(1)      I  exist  for  myself. 
"  (2)      The  world  exists  for  me. 
"  (3)      I  exist  for  the  world. 
"We  have  discussed  in  part  the  first  premise.     Let's  let 
that  suffice  for  the  time  being  and  take  up  the  last.    I  exist 


And  to  me  the  constant  opportunities  to  help  both  society  for  the  world.    I  defy  anyone  to  show  me  a  profession,  out- 

and  legal  procedure  towards  the  millennium  is  the  most  en-  side  of  the  ministry,  that  is  more  helpful  to  humanity.    An 

trancing  of  all  vistas.  engineer,  for  instance,  builds  bridges  that  are  most  conven- 

"Let's  go  back  to  the  first.    I  said  that  law  offers  oppor-  ient,  but  then  do  they  make  society  basically  better?     The 

tunity  for  service.    Let's  go  back  a  bit  further  and  get  our  answer,  I  think,  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the 

fundamentals  clear.  South  Seas  where 

1 1  j     »  1 

the  individual.     It       -  L  U  J  — 1    — '  not  better.    It  was  a 

country.     And  it  is  The  Moot  Court  As  It  Looks  Today  with  a  Trial  In  Progress  [Turn  to  Page  30} 
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Jefferson,  The  Man 

This  Essay,  Tty  SMiss  'Doris  cAdkins,  a  Freshman 
in  the  Commerce  College,  Was  Winner  of  First  ''Place 
in  the  Jefferson-SMullen  Qontest  This  Tear 


THE  third  President  of  the  United  States,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  a  thin,  raw-boned  fellow  over  six 
feet  in  height  with  reddish  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  In 
order  to  understand  Jefferson's  remarkable  political  career, 
his  characteristics  and  his  personal  life  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  personal  appearance  he  little  resembled 
the  leader  and  disciplinarian  that  he  was.  There  was  no 
grace  in  his  loosely  jointed  limbs.  However,  he  improved 
in  appearance  as  he  grew  older,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
handsome  old  man.  In  his  indifference  to  style  he  is  com- 
parable to  Lincoln.  There  have  been  many  references  to 
his  carpet  slippers  and  worn  clothes.  In  spite  of  his  care- 
lessness in  dress,  Jefferson  was  dignified  and  reserved.  His 
enemies  said  he  lacked  frankness  because  he  could  not  look 
a  person  straight  in  the  eye;  his  glance  would  shift.  Per- 
haps Jefferson's  shyness  was  responsible  for  this  bad  habit. 
He  was  free  from  affection  and  was  mild  and  meek  in  man. 
ner.  His  conversation  was  entertaining  although  not  bril- 
liant. 

Democracy  was  Jefferson's  watchword.  He  descended 
from  the  aristocracy  only  on  his  mother's  side.  Unlike 
most  of  the  Virginians  he  was  indifferent  to  his  ancestory, 
and  even  spoke  slightingly  of  it.  He  inherited  his  love  of 
luxury  from  his  mother,  but  he  received  his  democratic  ideas 
of  government  from  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer. 

Jefferson  went  to  school  in  Louisa  county,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  western  training.  It  was  the  frontier  in  those 
days,  and  the  people  wore  buckskin  breeches  and  Indian 
moccasins.  When  he  entered  college  at  Williamsburg,  he 
was  at  the  headquarters  of  the  aristocracy.  This  atmos- 
phere did  not  alter  his  democratic  ideas.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  was  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  him.  Jefferson  said  that  he  studied  fifteen  hours 
every  day,  and  that  his  only  exercise  was  a  run  at  twilight. 
He  probably  exaggerated  in  this  matter,  but  he  really  had  a 
thirst  for  knowledge.  He  preferred  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  was  fond  of  the  classics.  He  disliked 
ethics  and  metaphysics,  and  never  cared  for  novels.  Jeffer- 
son tells  of  still  studying  fifteen  hours  each  day  after  leav- 
ing college,  when  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  George  Wythe. 
Both  Marshall  and  Jay  had  received  their  schooling  under 
this  same  Wythe.  Jefferson's  companions  at  this  time  were 
Professor  Small,- a  Scotch  doctor  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, and  Francis  Fauquier,  the  gay  royal  governor,  both 
older  than  Jefferson. 


Jefferson  was  ever  a  leveler.  He  attacked  caste  society, 
and  thereby  won  the  hate  of  his  mother's  family.  Even 
the  violent  Henry  was  astounded  at  his  fierce  attack.  Jef- 
ferson had  but  one  prejudice,  and  that  was  his  hate  of  the 
aristocracy.  After  this  brief  affair  he  went  to  France.  He 
was  decidedly  French  in  his  tastes,  and  his  home  there  was 
the  scene  of  frequent  parties.  Lafayette  was  constantly 
in  and  out,  while  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  used  Jef- 
ferson's house  as  a  meeting  place.  Jefferson  was  able  to 
see  the  injustices,  which  the  lower  class  suffered,  although 
many  of  his  friends  were  aristocrats.  He  traveled  among 
the  peasants  and  artisans  to  learn  of  their  plight.  He  aided 
the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  even  sug- 
gested a  plan  which  might  have  saved  them  from  revolution. 
He  was  accused  of  bringing  the  theories  of  Jacobism  back 
to  the  United  States,  but  he  was  interested  in  democracy 
long  before  he  sailed  for  France. 

Jefferson  was  a  humantarian.  He  objected  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  German  prisoners  during  the  American  revolu- 
tion, and  did  all  he  could  to  help  them.  The  prisoners 
loved  him  for  his  efforts  to  aid  them.  He  opposed  the  death 
penalty  except  for  treason  and  murder,  and  believed  in  re- 
form instead  of  punishment.  His  employees  and  slaves 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  When  he  returned 
to  Monticello  from  France,  he  was  greeted  by  his  slaves, 
who  crowded  about  his  carriage  and  tried  to  kiss  his  hands 
and  feet.  He  wished  to  abolish  slavery,  and  when  he  failed, 
he  was  not  discouraged  because  he  believed  that  in  the  future 
it  would  be  done  away  with. 

THERE  has  been  a  controversy  concerning  Jefferson's  re- 
ligious beliefs.  He  has  been  falsely  accused  of  being  an 
atheist,  because  he  forced  the  Church  and  State  to  separate. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England;  he  attended 
church  regularly  and  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  clergy 
and  the  erection  of  churches.  He  once  rebuked  a  man,  who 
doubted  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  He  was  accused  by  the 
clergy  because  he  was  not  orthodox  in  his  beliefs.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  was  created  in  "a  state  of  fluidity  and 
not  in  its  present  solid  form."  Jefferson  read  from  the  Bible 
every  night  before  retiring. 

He  was  favorable  to  the  constitution  and  to  ratification 
although  he  has  been  charged  of  being  otherwise.    It  is  true 
that  he  was  hostile  to  the  constitution  in  its  first  form.  Later, 
[Turn  to  Page  Thirty'] 
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Outstanding  Freshmen 
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Though   generally   Considered  cDumb,   Frosh  Hare 
Sometimes    ''Proven    Exceptions    to    the    ^ule  .  .  .  . 


> 


DISTINGUISHED  persons  are  frequently  praised 
because  of  their  success.  Younger  persons,  espe- 
cially those  of  school  age,  frequently  attain  distinc- 
tion among  their  fellows.  But  they  are  liable  to  be  too  soon 
forgotten.  With  the  purpose  of  paying  tribute  to  worthy 
endeavors  and  to  calling  attention  to  eminent  successes,  we 
are  presenting  some  freshmen  who  in  their  high  school  days 
have  won  fame. 

If  there  are  any  inaccuracies,  they  must  be  charged  to 
the  modesty  of  the  students  who  manifested  unusual  shy- 
ness in  manifesting  their  merits.  If  there  are  omissions 
(and  we  think  there  are)  this  is  likewise  to  be  charged  to 
the  dispositions  usually  noted  in  young  persons  who  attain 
distinction, — the  lovable  fault  of  reticence. 

The  achievements  recorded  are  noteworthy  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  distinction  they  brought  both  the  participants 
and  their  respective  schools,  but  also  because  of  the  wide 
range  of  activity  they  cover.  General  scholarship,  English, 
spoken  and  written,  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  the 
sciences  and  mathematics,  stenography  and  typing,  are 
among  the  list  of  contests  in  which  distinction  was  achieved. 

John  Dittrick,  the  representative  of  Battle  Creek,  (Nebr.) 
High  School,  won  the  regional  flag  contest  over  200  other 
high  school  contestants  in  the  area  including  western  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota.  The 
contest,  sponsored  by  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  at  an  expense 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  consisted  of  three  parts: 
A  written  quiz  of  seventy-five  questions,  an  essay,  and  a 
speech  on  the  American  Flag.  The  victory  earned  John  a 
month's  trip  through  the  east,  with  a  week's  sojourn  in 
Washington,  where  he  met  in  competition  seventeen  other 
high  school  representatives  from  the  whole  United  States. 
Although  John  did  not  win  the  national  contest  he  was 
happy  to  see  his  friend,  Paul  Sullivan  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
gain  the  national  title. 

Virgil  Roach,  a  Creighton  Prep  representative,  by  his  vic- 
tory over  the  other  high  school  contestants,  went  to  Kansas 
City  as  the  Omaha  representative  in  the  regional  Oratorical 
High  School  contest  on  the  Constitution.  Although  he  got 
no  mention  in  the  Kansas  City  competition  his  written 
speech  was  given  first  place  in  the  unofficial  decision  of  the 
newspaper  reporters. 

Roach  was  a  member  of  last  year's  Creighton  debating 
team  that  included  Tom  Reynolds  and  James  Gleason.  This 
team  won  the  Midland  tournament  in  debate  against  eleven 
other  high  school  teams  from  Nebraska,  and  the  Hastings 
tournament  against  twenty-seven  other  teams.    Gleason  was 


awarded  a  hundred  dollar  scholarship  for  Midland  College 
and  another  of  the  same  amount  for  Hastings  College. 

Gleason  is  a  staff  representative  of  Shadows. 

Reynolds  is  an  associate  editor  of  Shadows,  and  with 
Robert  Christensen  of  North  High  and  Emil  Kranda  of 
South  High,  was  awarded  the  World-Herald  scholarship, 
valued  at  $200,  by  a  vote  of  the  student  body  and  faculty. 
The  first  two  are  in  the  Arts  department,  the  third  in  the 
Commerce,  Finance  and  Journalism  department. 

Marcella  Lindberg,  representative  of  North  High  School, 
was  an  entrant  in  the  essay  contest  conducted  by  Carl 
Laemmle.  The  subject  of  the  essay  was  "Ideals  for  Life, 
Found  in  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables."  High  school  stu- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  Canada  participated.  Mar- 
cella's  paper  was  awarded  fourth  place  and  the  writer  re- 
ceived a  cash  award  of  $500.  Marcella  is  a  freshman  in 
Commerce. 

Three  Arts  freshmen  cut  a  wide  swath,  scholastically 
speaking,  during  their  high  school  careers  in  the  two  Council 
Bluffs  high  schools. 

Edward  Solomonow,  formerly  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
editor  of  the  newspaper  rated  sixth  by  the  Central  Inter- 
scholastic  Press  Association  among  the  high  school  newspa- 
pers of  America.  The  newspaper  missed  first  class  rating 
among  the  first  five  by  only  five  points.  Ed  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  orchestra  which  won  first  place  in  the 
Iowa  state  competition. 

Walter  Cassel,  also  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  won  the  state 
baritone  contest  of  Iowa  last  year,  was  a  member  of  the 
mixed  quartet  that  won  the  championship  three  times.  He 
was  a  trumpeter  in  the  band  that  merited  second  place  last 
year  in  the  National  Band  Contest.  Walter's  literary  tal- 
ents were  recognized  by  the  students,  who  elected  him  presi- 
dent of  the  Jefferson  Literary  Society.  He  was  news  editor 
of  the  school  paper,  art  editor  of  the  annual,  and  won  his 
track  letter  on  the  cinder  path  three  years  in  a  row. 

Richard  Stanfield  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  High  last  year 
participated  in  the  journalism  contest  held  at  Iowa  State 
University.  He  won  second  in  the  vocabulary  and  third  in 
the  news  writing  tests.  At  one  time  Dick  was  news  editor,  at 
another  feature  editor  of  the  school  magazine.  Because  of 
his  scholastic  qualifications  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
school  at  the  Character  Building  Conference  at  Ames.  He 
carried  the  "lead"  in  the  class  play  and  was  ranking  officer 
(Colonel)   in  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 

[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-nine~\ 
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<2fy  Joseph  M.  Nolan 


oAlpha  Qhi  Kappa,  Founded  at  Qreighton 
Last  Tear,  Is  cAlready  a  Rational  Fraternity 
with   Qhaptcrs   in   Prominent  Jesuit   Schools 


IT  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  now  almost  three  cen- 
turies since  the  founding  of  the  first  American  college 
in  the  town  of  Newton,  Massachusetts.  The  college 
was  modeled  after  Emmanuel  College  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, and  since  that  time  has  developed  into  Harvard  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  ■  During  these  three 
centuries  many  radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
educational  system.  Until  1750,  when  the  first  fraternity 
was  formed,  but  five  colleges  had  been  founded  in  the 
colonies  and  these  with  a  great  deal  of  hardship  for  both  the 
officials  and  benefactors. 

The  startling  growth  of  college  enrollment  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  in  1820,  Yale  was  the  largest  col- 
lege in  the  country,  with  371  students.  This  position  she 
held  until  1850,  though  her  enrollment  up  to  that  date  did 
not  exceed  410  students.  These  facts  are  made  the  more 
noticeable  by  the  figures  of  Wayne  M.  Musgrave  quoted  in 
his  data  of  college  fraternities.  The  system,  he  says,  has 
initiated  some  700,000  members,  of  whom  half  a  million  are 
still  living.  Furthermore,  it  embraces  over  two  hundred 
separate  societies  totaling  4,500  chapters  located  in  660 
colleges.  Approximately  1,000  chapters  representing  fifty 
'or  more  honorary  societies  making  no  effort  to  maintain 
houses  are  numbered  among  the  group.  Moreover,  the 
value  of  the  fraternity  property  is  estimated  at  $21,000,000. 

Creighton  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  founding  the 
first  and  only  national  fraternity  of  Liberal  Arts  College 
students. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Dean  of  Men  of  Creighton,  who  is 
likewise  Faculty  Moderator  of  campus  fraternities,  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  broadcast  by  an  Omaha  radio  station  in  which 
he  gave  high  praise  to  the  present  position  and  organization 
of  Greek  letter  fraternities  and  their  principles.  Much 
favorable  and  deserved  comment  was  received  both  from 
radio  fans  and  from  the  fraternity  men  of  the  campus. 
With  this  fact  in  view,  one  must  immediately  note  the  har- 
mony existing  at  Creighton,  and  it  is  substantiated  by  the 
founding  of  Alpha  Chi  Kappa  at  Creighton  by  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Arts  class  of  1929. 

PRIOR  to  last  year  there  had  existed  at  Creighton  and 
numerous  other  Jesuit  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  a  society  known  as  the  "Order  of  the  Gold  Cauld- 
ron." It  was  an  order  uniting  the  graduates  of  these  uni- 
versities upon  whom  a  baccalaureate  of  Arts  had  been  con- 
ferred.    Its  purpose  was  to  foster  the  training  engendered 


in  its  members  while  in  college.  It  had  its  origin  and  found- 
ing at  Creighton  College  of  Liberal  Arts  through  the  efforts 
of  prominent  and  spirited  students  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Dean  Flynn  of  the  college. 

The  foundations  of  Alpha  Chi  Kappa,  needless  to  say, 
were  stabilized  with  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
ested few  with  the  patronage  and  assistance  of  university 
officials.  At  present  and  throughout  the  past  school  year 
this  organization  under '  the  aggressive  presidency  of  Al 
Thomas  Fiore,  instructor  of  history  at  Creighton  Prep  and 
graduate  student,  has  won  prestige  unequaled  by  the  many 
older  professional  fraternities.  Thus,  in  but  one  year  of 
existence  this  new  fraternity  bearing  the  insignia  of  the 
"Order  of  the  Gold  Cauldron"  has  steamed  to  sea  with  not 
only  the  principles  of  Jesuit  education  to  distribute  to  all 
ports  where  the  members  may  be  destined  to  go  ashore,  but 
has  merited  the  recognition  of  the  keepers  of  these  ports. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  fraternity  is  its  selectivity.  Being  an  or- 
ganization, scholastic  in  nature,  quality  is  the  ideal  and  the 
highest  of  intellectual  and  moral  attainments  is  the  proba- 
tion ground  for  prospective  enrollment.  The  policy  of  up- 
holding the  highest  code  of  fraternity  ethics  and  ideals  is 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  all  members.  Like  all  other  such 
organizations  Alpha  Chi  Kappa  is  secret  in  nature  though 
this  may  be  only  nominal  since  by  the  actions  of  the  mem- 
bers the  nature  of  the  fraternity  is  made  manifest. 

At  the  initiation  held  by  the  local  Chapter  in  February, 
twenty-five  pledges  were  formally  inducted  into  the  organi- 
zation. This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  lists  of  pledges 
of  any  Creighton  fraternity  this  year.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  constitution  has  been  modified  by  an  act  of 
the  National  Council  to  make  the  fraternity  an  active  under- 
graduate Liberal  Arts  organization  where  formerly  it  was 
restricted  to  persons  holding  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  seniors 
candidates  for  that  degree. 

Under  another  new  provision  recently  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  all  men  who  are  registered  with  classifica- 
tions leading  to  an  Arts  degree,  regardless  of  their  taking 
degrees  from  other  schools  of  the  University,  are  now  eligi- 
ble for  membership.  However,  under  this  same  ruling  the 
National  Board  reserves  the  right  of  selection.  Hence,  the 
candidates  are  accepted,  or  rejected,  as  the  National  Coun- 
cil shall  judge  of  the  qualifications  and  merit  of  the  individ- 
\Tnrn  to  Page  Twenty-nine] 
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'By  Wayne  O'l^onnell 

'HIS  design  portrays  the  Creighton  ofthe  present  the  new  building  under  construc- 

the  past,  of  the  present,  and  of  thetion;  the  future  the  university  of  tomorrow, 

future.     The  past  is  the  old  Arts  College;:onfined  as  yet  to  the  dreams  of  the  student. 
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-N  THE  foreground  we  find 
Modern  Creighton  represented 
in  the  remodeled  Arts  building.  In  the 
background  is  the  shadow  of  the  old 
Arts  building  that  was  erected  in  the 
'70s,  and  the  building  will  soon  be  a 
memory.  The  drawing  does  not  attempt 
to  picture  just  a  remodeled  Arts  school, 
but  it  portrays  the  spirit  of  Creighton 
University's  extensive  building  program. 


"By  Edward  Sidney  cb{ewlon 


(O  7»  It  /^  don't  want  anyone  to  be- 
^^  gin  to  feel  funny  all  over 
when  he  looks  at  this  sketch.  Perhaps 
you  think  you  unconsciously  posed  for 
your  picture  the  night  you  crammed  for 
that  quiz  in  Anatomy  or  worked  far  into 
the  night  in  order  to  finish  that  article 
for  Shadows.  Certainly,  there  is  noth- 
ing personal  in  the  picture  —  for  who 
among  us  needs  say  that  it  requires  an 
explanation? 


"By  <SM.  Timlin 


cApril,  1930 
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)HE  building  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  architect's  model  of  the 
new  Administration  and  Faculty  build- 
ing, the  heart  of  the  University.  The 
quill  pen  represents  the  literary  work  of 
Creighton,  and  the  shadows  fall  athwart 
the  building  into  the  literary  magazine, 
Shadows. 


cBy  Joseph  C.  3AcCarten 


)HE  design  depicts  in  modern- 
istic manner  the  three  figures 
looking  forward  and  upward  toward  the 
coming  events,  and  the  success  which 
brings  the  only  tfue  happiness.  The 
success  of  the  student  at  college  (center) 
is  dependent  on  the  loyalty  he  shows  His 
God  and  Church  (left)  and  the  success 
the  former  student  meets  in  the  business 
world  (right)  is  dependent  on  his  loy- 
alty to  his  God  and  his  alma  mater. 


<By  SMary  Wall 
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"By  ZM.  Timlin 

;HE  new  Faculty  and  Fine  Arts  building  magni-  lowed  not  only  by  the  moonlight  but  by  years,  attempts 

'  ncently  silhouetted   against  the  morning's  blue  to  remind  us  of  the  University's  past.    Its  new  affiliations, 

sky,  its  richly  ornamented  walls  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  namely,  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  Duchesne  College,  St. 

is  a  fine  representation  of  Creighton's  future.     The  fa-  Joseph's  and  St.  Catherine's  Hospitals,  have  also  been 

miliar  old  Observatory  more  subdued  in  tone,  and  seem-  included.     And  yet,  we  have  but  mere  adumbrations  of 

ing  to  stand  there  as  faithful  as  the  stars  themselves,  mel-  the  great  institution. 


cApril,  1930 
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•  •  EDITORIAL  •  • 


With  this  issue  the  artists  of  the  Shadows  staff  come 
into  their  own.  During  the  past  months  they  have  labored 
mightily,  and  with  but  little  recognition  or  praise.  They 
have  illustrated  stories  and  done  the  other  little 
To  the  odds  and  ends  of  art  work  which  a  magazine  re- 
oArtists  quires,  without  other  credit  than  a  by-line  set  in 
agate  below  their  drawings.  To  be  sure,  two  of 
them  achieved  prominence  by  means  of  the  covers  which 
have  distinguished  Shadows  since  last  October.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  they  have  modestly  given  place  to  the 
authors  and  poets  of  the  University. 

The  April  issue  of  Shadows  therefore  is  dedicated  to  the 
artists.  On  the  middle  four  pages  of  the  magazine  you 
will  find  six  designs  for  covers  submitted  by  them.  The 
staff  is  nearly  as  proud  of  these  designs  as  the  artists  them- 
selves. It  has  been  no  simple  task  to  fulfill  the  conditions 
of  the  contest.  The  drawings  accepted  were  required  to  re- 
flect the  name  of  the  magazine  in  some  manner,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  to  be  suitable  for  permanent  use  if 
necessary.  The  staff  feels  that  the  artists  have  succeeded. 
Indeed,  they  have  surpassed  the  original  idea.  In  addition 
to  a  portrayal  of  Shadows  they  depict  the  whole  Univer- 
sity and  the  spirit  of  its  growth. 

The  six  designs  reproduced,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
staff,  the  best  submitted.  It  was,  however,  only  with  great 
difficulty  that  they  were  selected.  All  of  the  drawings  were, 
in  theme  and  workmanship,  of  almost  uniform  excellence. 
The  points  upon  which  they  were  finally  selected  were  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  reduce  to  size  necessary  for 
printing,  their  clearness,  and  their  adaptability  to  color.  We 
anticipate  trouble  for  the  readers  of  Shadows  in  choosing 
the  prize  winners.  We  suggest  that  in  making  their  selec- 
tion they  keep  in  mind  the  rules  of  the  contest;  that  they 
try  to  choose  the  designs  which  in  addition  to  being  artistic 
best  express  the  spirit  of  the  magazine  and  the  University. 

Ballots  may  be  turned  in  at  Shadows  office.  The  result 
of  the  contest  will  be  announced  in  the  May  issue.  When 
you  cast  your  vote  think  of  the  artists.  They  have  labored 
all  year  for  this,  their  first  recognition.  While  they  have 
worked  quietly  and  waited  patiently  they  have  worked  well. 
So  well  that  we  suggest  the  writers  of  prose  and  verse  look 

to  their  laurels. 

*     *     * 

Shadows  in  the  midst  of  its  recent  successes  has  not  lost 
sight  of  Creigh ton's  other  student  publication,  the  Creigh- 
tonian.   While  Shadows  during  the  year  has  built  up  some 
interest  in  itself  among  students,  alumni. 
The  and  friends,  the  Creightonian  has  ranged 

Creightonian     farther  afield.     From  the  North   Central 
Press   Association,    which   numbers   as   its 
members  colleges  and  universities  in  North  and  South  Da- 


kota, Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  word  came  not  long  ago  that  a 
Creighton  man  had  been  elected  to  head  the  group  during 
the  ensuing  year.  Joe  Murphy,  city  editor  of  the  Creigh- 
tonian, president  of  the  North  Central  Association,  suc- 
ceeded Frank  E.  Pellegrin,  editor  of  the  Creightonian,  who 
headed  the  conference  during  the  past  year.  These  two 
men  have  ably  carried  on  Creighton's  tradition  of  leader- 
ship established  when  the  association  was  young. 

Personal  honors  were  not  the  sole  laurels  given  Creighton 
and  the  Creightonian,  however.  The  paper  was  selected  by 
the  judges  as  the  second  best  all-around  paper  of  the  asso- 
ciation. It  also  secured  first  place  for  front  page  make-up. 
These  achievements  in  themselves  are  enough  to  make 
Creighton  proud  of  its  newspaper. 

The  paramount  importance  of  the  paper,  however,  is  its 
function  on  the  campus.  This  function,  the  printing  of 
news  of  the  French  club,  the  new  books  of  the  library,  addi- 
tions to  a  clinic,  humble  and  unimportant  as  it  is  to  the 
world  outside  the  University,  nevertheless  is  one  of  the 
strong  ties  which  binds  Creighton  men  to  their  school. 

Shadows  therefore  congratulates  the  Creightonian,  for 
its  excellence  in  itself,  and  for  its  loyalty  to  the  school. 

*     *     * 

With  the  April  issue  of  Shadows  in  circulation,  the  staff 
is  already  hard  at  work  on  the  final  number.  The  May  issue, 
we  hope,  will  justify  the  slogan  of  a  year's  campaign:  "the 

best  is  yet  to  be."  The  stories,  articles,  verse 
The  and  illustrations  will  be  selected  from  among 

^ext   Issue     the  best  of  the  work  of  student  artists  and 

writers  for  the  entire  year.  The  winners  of 
the  short-story  and  poetry  contests  will  be  announced  and 
the  winning  pieces,  if  hitherto  unpublished,  will  be  printed. 
The  cover  design  is  open  to  competition.  Artists  are  en- 
couraged to  submit  their  drawings  with  directions  for  litho- 
graphing at  the  Shadows  office.  The  general  theme  of  the 
magazine  will  be  that  of  a  graduation  number. 

The  staff  has  at  hand  many  fine  essays,  stories,  and  arti- 
cles, but  it  faces  a  lamentable  shortage  of  verse.  We  must 
have  more  poetry.  We  are  confident,  however,  that  since 
Spring  has  definitely  arrived  with  its  flowers,  green  grass, 
and  what  not,  the  shortage  is  only  temporary,  and  that  we 
will  be  deluged  with  fine  poems  by  May  1. 
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In  the  Qampus  spotlight 


The  Campus  Spotlight  casts  its  beams  upon 
a  familiar  campus  figure,  a  man  whose  friend- 
ly eyes  are  constantly  turned  upon  those  who 
need  help,  a  man  who  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
worker  throughout  his  eight  years  at  Creigh- 
ton,  and  who  has  helped  organizations  as  well 
as  individuals.    This  man  is  George  L.  Verret. 

Mr.  Verret  is  a  graduate  of  the  Creighton 
Prep.  His  high  school  career  was  a  marked 
one  owing  to  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
classroom  as  well  as  out  of  it.  He  earned 
three  letters  in  high  school  athletics,  one  in 
track,  one  in  football  and  one  in  wrestling.  He  gave  vent 
to  his  literary  efforts  through  the  columns  of  the  "Creighton 
Prep,"  the  student  publication  of  which  he  was  associate 
editor.  Aside  from  that  he  occupied  a  chair  in  the  high 
school  orchestra  and  played  with  that  organization  for  one 
year. 

His  high  school  career,  however,  is  only  an  introduction 
to  that  which  is  to  follow.  After  being  graduated  from 
Creighton  Prep  he  entered  the  Creighton  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  His  scholastic  attainments  are  enviable  and  a 
search  through  the  records  will  reveal  that  his  name  is  al- 
ways found  among  the  leaders.  The  interest  he  manifests  in 


his  college  career  and  the  attitude  he  holds  to- 
wards his  fellow  students  plus  the  active  part 
he  takes  in  extra-curricular  activities  has  won 
for  him  membership  in  the  Alpha  Sigma  Tau, 
the  national  honorary  fraternity.  He  is  also 
a  charter  member  of  Alpha  Chi  Kappa,  a  na- 
tional Arts  fraternity. 

His  ability  in  the  promotion  of  the  success 
of  an  organization  and  the  popularity  among 
Creighton  men  which  is  his,  resulted  in  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  his  class  in  his 
junior  year.  Aside  from  dispatching  the  duties 
of  those  offices,  Mr.  Verret  finds  time  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  activities  of  the  Students'  Spiritual  Council. 

On  the  athletic  field  his  prowess  has  gained  consider- 
able recognition.  In  the  years  1926  and  1927  he  earned  a 
numeral  in  football.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  for  two 
years  in  intra-mural  sports  and  last  year  he  performed  in 
goodly  fashion  on  Creighton's  track  team.  Aside  from  de- 
voting time  and  effort  to  Creighton  athletics  Mr.  Verret  is 
the  basketball  coach  at  Holy  Name  High  School  and  track 
coach  at  Saint  Peter's  Grade  School. 

Mr.  Verret  is  a  senior  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  his  home  is  in  Omaha. 


The  "Spotlight"  swings  to  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  reveals  a  man  who  works 
quietly  and  subtely,  but  with  far-reaching  and 
amazingly  fruitful  results.  The  keynote  of 
Mr.  Leo  R.  Sills'  success  is  efficiency. 

Mr.  Sills'  home  is  in  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
His  high  school  education  was  obtained  in 
Saint  Patrick's  High  School  of  that  place. 
While  attending  high  school  he  played  four 
years  of  basketball.  His  prowess  on  the 
court  resulted  in  his  being  elected  to  the  cap- 
taincy of  his  team  by  his  team-mates.  Mr. 
Sills'  basketball  team  participated  two  years  in  the  national 
basketball  tournament  held  annually  at  Chicago.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  all  lines  of  scholastic  endeavor  annd  parti- 
cipated in  numerous  debates  while  on  the  debating  team. 
His  efforts,  however,  carried  him  farther  than  that.  In  his 
junior  year  and  in  his  senior  year  he  was  elected  class  presi- 
dent. Aside  from  participating  in  the  activities  of  the  above- 
named  organizations,  Mr.  Sills  found  time  to  serve  as  editor 
of  the  high  school  annual.         •. 

Mr.  Sills'  college  career  has  been  as  colorful  and  fruitful 
as  his  high  school  career.    In  his  freshman  year  at  Creighton 


he  won  the  Jefferson-Mullen  essay  contest. 
Throughout  his  entire  scholastic  career  he  has 
always  been  among  the  leaders  and  on  several 
occasions  he  captured  his  class  honors.  His 
efficiency  manifests  itself  in  the  offices  which 
he  now  holds  and  in  the  offices  which  he  has 
held  in  the  past.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Creighton  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  two 
years  and  at  present  he  is  treasurer  of  that 
organization. 

He  also  serves  as  the  Students  Union  Ac- 
countant and  dispatches  the  duties  of  that 
office  in  much  the  same  manner  that  he  carries  on  all  his 
undertakings.  Aside  from  that,  he  is  employed  as  a  "read- 
er" for  four  Commerce  professors.  By  virtue  of  his  efficiency 
his  scholastic  enthusiasm  and  the  amiableness  he  manifests 
when  among  his  associates,  he  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Alpha  Sigma  Tau  national  honorary  fraternity. 

Mr.  Sills  is  a  senior  in  the  College  of  Commerce.  There 
is  an  unassuming  air  about  his  person  which  greatly  adds 
to  the  charm  and  appeal  of  his  personality. 

Shadows  is  honored  in  presenting  Mr.  Sills  to  the  stu- 
dent body  by  way  of  this  page. 


oAprll,  1930 
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7fo  Qentle  <^4rt 


^y  Helen  Claire  Schneider 


of  "Getting  By" 


wh 


ose  image: 


PERHAPS  you've  read  all  the  current  advertisements 
thoroughly  and  decided  it  couldn't  be  any  of  those 
things.  You  may  have  analyzed  your  personality 
most  carefully  and  still  you  don't  know.  You  are  fairly  in- 
telligent, not  too  difficult  to  look  upon,  and  always  ready 
for  a  little  good,  clean  fun.  You  affect  the  most  irresistable 
of  flaming  ties,  wear  your  hat  at  a  really  fetching  angle, 
keep  your  slang  vocabulary  well  oiled  and  in  running  con- 
dition, and,  if  asked,  you  could  yodel 
with  the  best  of  them. 

You  work  hard.  You  study,  some- 
times hard,  sometimes  hardly.  Yes,  you 
are  fairly  normal.  But  you  keep  your- 
self in  the  background. 

You  are  modest. 

And  you  are  all  wrong,  friend,  all 
wrong. 

Get  yourself  a  megaphone  and  begin 
to  ballyhoo.  Talk  about  yourself,  if  no- 
body else  will;  sing  it  out  and  let  the  old 
world  know  you're  around.  The  shrink- 
ing violet  doesn't  get  to  first  base  in  this 
day  and  age.  I  "Tiding  your  light  under 
a  bushel  is  bad  business.  And  very,  very  poor  policy.  So 
resolve  to  change  before  it  is  too  late.  Advertise  yourself 
enough  to  put  yourself  on  a  paying  basis;  practice  until  you 
become  adept  at  bluffing;  make  certain  your  sense  of  the  ego 
is  sufficiently  over-developed.  You'll  need  these  things  in 
this  day  of  complexes. 

"\7'OU  have  probably  gone  through  the  miserable  experi- 
-■■  ence  of  having  your  whispered  pearl  of  knowledge 
shouted  out  in  class  by  the  moron  next  to  you  whose  lungs 
are  lusty,  and  whose  hearing  is  stronger  than  his  brains. 
He  gets  a  smile  of  commendation  and  you  writhe.  But  do 
you  say  anything?  You  do  not.  You  remain  in  the  back- 
ground.   You  are  modest. 

Observe  the  clever  bluffer  and  learn  of  him,  that  you,  too, 
may  become  proud  and  ostentatious,  that  you  may  cultivate 
the  excessive  self-esteem  so  vital  to  your  success  in  this  year 
of  Our  Lord,  1930. 

Let  that  agile  brain  of  yours  evolve  some  new  excogita- 
tions and  make  them  the  ultimate  in  everything  radical  and 
extreme.  Become  a  staunch  supporter  of  your  own  wild, 
far-fetched,  and  high-powered  theories,  be  your  own  little 
announcer,  broadcaster,  or  master  of  ceremonies,  and  will 
you  get  attention?     Will  you  get  attention? 


71/7  iss  Schneider,  the 
editor  of  the  Du- 
chesne Monthly,  writes  an 
essay  drenched  with  clever 
satire  in  which  she  holds 
up  a   mirror  reflecting 


You  might  even  suggest  that  bluffing  be  added  to  the 
high  school  curriculum.  Why  not?  What  with  all  the 
new  and  progressive  methods  of  teaching  that  are  being  so 
strenuously  upheld  and  advocated,  the  modern  educators 
will  be  delighted  to  listen  to  you.  Nay,  even  more.  They 
will  think  you  are  good!  And,  after  all,  isn't  it  reasonable 
that  we  should  give  instructions  in  bluffing,  since  we  teach 
most  successfully  and  effectively  the  things  that  a  pupil 
likes  best,  needs  most,  and  wants  to 
learn? 

Bubble  over  with  false  and  superficial 
enthusiasm.  Gush.  Be  the  life  of  the 
party.  Arrive  late  at  all  affairs,  and 
enter  the  portals  with  a  cherrio-here-I- 
am-let-the-fun-begin  air.  .A  few  minutes 
after  your  advent  have  the  velvet  hang- 
ings draped  around  yourself,  and  stand 
on  the  piano  while  you  boo-boop-a-doop 
it  up.  Pass  around  the  imported  vase  as 
a  collection  box.  If  it  drops,  laugh  mer- 
rily, and  dance  with  the  butler,  or  kiss 
the  maid.  This  will  draw  attention  from 
the  vase  episode  and  keep  you  under  the 
spotlight  at  the  same  time.  There  are  many  ways  to  get 
attention  at  a  gathering  of  this  sort,  such  as  burning  your 
initials  in  the  cocktail  shaker,  setting  off  firecrackers  under 
chairs  in  a  very  playful  manner,  or  swinging  from  one 
chandelier  to  another.  Only  as  a  last  resort,  however, 
should  you  wear  a  lady's  hat  and  execute  a  buck  and  wing. 
Such  a  proceeding  is  neither  new  nor  daring  enough. 

Encourage  with  bright  quips  and  cracks,  the  flaming  youth 
at  the  piano  who  is  slowly  and  sleepily  pounding  out  what 
seems,  after  due  meditation,  to  be  jazz.  Likewise  the  chap 
who  is  trying,  with  evident  and  remarkable  success,  to  bring 
in  four  stations  on  the  radio  at  once. 

Make  the  party  jolly  when  you're  around! 

O  E  distingue.  Snub  enough  people  to  make  the  rest  of 
*-*  the  world  understand  you  are  not  associating  with  riff- 
raff. Don't  under-estimate  your  own  value,  nor  over-esti- 
mate your  brother's. 

Take  volutary  charge  of  every  activity  with  which  you 
are  even  remotely  connected.  The  more  remotely,  the  better. 
It  shows  you  are  up  and  coming;  interested;  a  go-getter. 
It's  doubtful,  but  somebody  might  like  it. 
[Tarn  to  Page  Twenty-nine'] 
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ONE  FAITH— ONE  LORD 

'-By  Vernon  Johnson 

Vernon  Johnson,  the  author,  who  preached  the  gospel  of 
the  Anglo-Catholics  for  fifteen  years,  argues  himself  into 
the  Catholic  Church.  Doubt  dispelled  doubt  and  tolerance 
followed  in  the  wake  of  an  open  mind  unfettered  by  preju- 
dices and  uncircumscribed  by  intolerance.  Tolerance  and 
reason  unravelled  the  maze  of  the  state-indorsed  church 
and  when  the  author  compared  notes  with  the  Catholic 
Church  he  found  he  had  a  definition  of  it  with  reasons. 
This  "twice  told  tale"  is  a  catechism  in  story  form.  Very 
readable  and  should  be  read.  Like  the  Bible  it  is  one  of 
those  unpopular  books  with  a  popular  sale.  A  thousand 
copies  a  day  in  London  alone.  If  you  read  this  book  you 
will  know  Catholicism;  you  will  know  Protestantism.  You 
will  understand  what  Shakespeare  meant  by  the  words  "ac- 
complished in  what  we  lack." 

The  modern  I-don't-know-why  followers  of  Kant,  who 
hold  the  inseparables,  faith  and  reason,  contradictions, 
should  read  the  reasons  for  the  faith  they  have  no  reason 
for  having.  Faith  is  a  gift.  But  who  cannot  refuse  a 
gift? — and  that  without  reasons. 

Independence  is  fundamental  in  anything  to  an  English- 
man and  independence  coupled  with  indefiniteness  best 
describes  the  English  doctrine,  and  this  book  confirms  this 
in  essence  and  with  elaborations.  It  is  not  a  book  of  revela- 
tion— it  is  a  book  of  reiteration.  As  Mr.  Johnson  com- 
plains, "Ask  any  Anglo-Catholic  about  his  religion  and  he 
will  tell  you  it  is  a  personal  matter."  Where  is  his  author- 
ity? "No  Bishop;  no  King."  Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  didn't 
realize  it,  but  he  was  talking  to  the  sole  source  of  authority. 
How  convenient!  To  be  responsible  to  yourself,  especially 
when  you  can  change  your  convictions  as  often  as  you 
change  your  bonnets.  However,  I  think  Mr.  Johnson 
realized  this  situation  to  the  ultimate  and  to  satisfy  his  soul 
and  reason  enrolled  himself  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  to 
satisfy  others  he  wrote  this  book — the  account  of  his  strug- 
gle.    Read  and  believe  it — but,  at  least  read  it. 


KING  SPIDER 

ISy  D.  B.  W yndham  Lewis 

History  has  a  sure  though  often  tardy  habit  of  bringing 
out  the  truth.  It  is  seldom  that,  with  the  passing  of  years, 
the  obscure  though  important  characters  of  the  past  fail  to 
stand  out  in  their  true  colors.  And,  following  this  trend 
toward  biographical  veracity,  research  is  beginning  to  draw 
worth  out  of  a  murky  cloud  of  hostile  legend  and  fictional 
reference  the  true  personality  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of 
France.  Devoted  to  an  understanding  of  this  great  medieval 
figure,  Mr.  Lewis  has  written  an  interesting  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  France's  monarch — an  able,  brilliant  piece  of 
work. 

The  author's  task  is  difficult,  for  any  attempt  to  prove 
Louis  a  good  and  noble  king  runs  afoul  of  all  the  concep- 
tions that  English  literature  has  cherished  for  generations. 
To  all  our  fiction,  Louis  is  is  a  villain  of  the  first  magnitude; 
we  will  not  soon  forget  the  bent,  malignant  malefactor  of 
Scott's  "Quentin  Durward";  thousands  have  shuddered  at 
the  black  and  bloody  tyrant  in  the  drama  of  Casimir  De- 
lavigne;  from  a  score  of  accomplished  pens  have  come  de- 
scriptions that  have  imprinted  deep  upon  our  minds  most 
extravagant  pictures  of  this  man's  perfidy.  Few  bogeys  in 
the  history  of  letters  have  been  accepted  as  enthusiastically 
and  exploited  as  universally  as  this  one — writers  vieing  in 
elaborating  upon  Louis'  predatory  deeds. 

But  Louis  has  been  handled  roughly  and  unjustly  by  both 
letters  and  by  legend;  he  was,  in  historical  fact,  a  good  king 
and  an  able  one — personally  brave,  beneficent  to  his  subjects 
and  devoted  to  France.  This  Mr.  Lewis  demonstrates  clear- 
ly and  conclusively;  he  eschews  the  practice  favored  by  cur- 
rent biographers  of  drawing  pretty,  but  alas!  personal  con- 
jectures from  the  insufficient  data  that  history  affords.  It 
is  often  these  personal  opinions,  pronounced  ex  cathedra  by 
over-zealous  authors,  that  has  done  more  to  clutter  up 
chronicles  and  tradition  than  perhaps  any  other  agency  in 
existence.  Such  tactics  Mr.  Lewis  by  intention  avoids  by 
illustrating  Louis'  character  through  the  documentary  testi- 
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mony  of  Louis'  own  contemporaries.  This  testimony  is  over- 
whelmingly favorable,  proving  the  "tyrant"  to  have  been 
solicitous  for  his  people,  loved  by  his  subjects,  and  feared 
and  respected  by  his  enemies.  Few  kings  in  history  have 
been  worthy  of  a  similar  enconium.  Moreover,  all  records  of 
past  events  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Louis 
was  fortunate  for  France:  he  crushed  and  annexed  the  ter- 
ritory of  powerful  Burgundy;  he  put  an  end  to  mercenary 
depredation  and  lawless  feudal  rule;  and  he  so  entangled 
English  Edward  in  the  toils  of  his  diplomacy  that  all  in- 
vasion from  across  the  channel  suffered  complete  preclusion. 
To  be  sure,  as  Mr.  Lewis  repeats:  "This  was  a  king!" 

The  book  is  not  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  strict  biogra- 
phy, it  is  rather  a  series  of  essays  similar,  as  the  author  points 
out,  to  the  Four  Georges  of  Thackeray.  The  lives  of  a 
number  of  Louis'  contemporaries  are  also  reviewed  and  de- 
scriptions of  these  skillfully  done;  but  the  craft  of  the 
eleventh  Louis  inspires  the  title,  King  Spider;  his  vindica- 
tion occupies  the  text;  his  story  dominates  this  rare  and 

deftly  written  work.  J.  J.  G. 

*     *     * 

THE  MEANING  OF  CULTURE 

cBy  John  Cowper  Powys 

Without  a  doubt  this  book  has  had  and  will  continue  to 
have  a  great  appeal  to  many  people,  particularly  to  the 
members  of  well  meaning  but  misdirected  or  undirected 
reading  clubs.  One  can  imagine  a  group  of  women  seizing 
on  the  volume  and  eagerly  devouring  its  contents  and  then 
praising  it  to  the  very  heavens.  All  because  the  writer  has, 
in  a  very  masterful  style,  turned  loose  thousands  of  ideas  in 
an  attempt  to  define  culture,  and  has  succeeded  in  defining 
nothing,  doing  so,  however,  in  so  subtle  a  manner  that  many 
of  his  readers  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  they  have  learned 
nothing  about  culture  in  fear  of  appearing  to  lack  culture. 
In  his  attempt  to  give  the  meaning  of  culture  the  author 
used  as  his  foundation  some  of  the  age  old  ideas  of  culture. 
However,  after  laying  such  a  foundation,  he  erected  the  re- 
mainder of  his  structure  by  merely  tossing  together  innum- 
erable bits  of  his  own  private  theories. 

Having  the  definition  of  culture  as  its  admitted  purpose, 
the  work  advises  one  that  he  and  every  fellow  creature  must 
sell  his  soul,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  obtain  the  best  price 
possible.  To  most  of  us  such  a  combination  of  ideas  is 
abhorrent.  According  to  the  author  the  ancient  superstition 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been  falsified  by 
the  modern  idea  that  the  soul  is  nothing  more  than  the  act 
of  continual  loving.  Yet  the  book  defines  culture.  In 
order  to  follow  the  author's  guidance  in  an  effort  to  become 
cultured,  one  would  clothe  himself  in  sophistication.  Later 
on  in  his  book  the  writer  states,  "Awareness,  awareness!  that 
is  the  essence  of  the  cultural  life."  Great  cultural  examples 
are  held  up  to  the  reader  throughout  the  entire  work;  such 
men  as  Henry  James,  Montaigne  and  Proust  are  admitted 
by  the  author  to  be  far  more  valuable  to  one's  growth  than 
Hume  or  Kant.  When  the  author  writes  of  the  meaning 
of  culture  in  the  field  of  literature  his  best  contribution  is 
"While  we  read  Balzac,  our  world  is  Balzac's  world,  not 
ours."    Another  exceedingly  brilliant  thought  of  the  author 


is  "Culture  desires  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  long  silent 
solitary  hours  full  of  mystical,  poetical  and  metaphysical 
thought."  If  such  is  among  the  requisites  for  the  acquisition 
of  culture  many  youths  will  have  a  strong  desire  to  remain 
immune  from  the  cultural  influence  of  the  author.  Allow- 
ing that  this  book  by  the  Honorable  John  Cowper  Powys 
has  undoubtedly  some  fine  qualities,  its  best  quality  is  the 
optimistic  hope  and  expectation  that  will  steal  into  the  read- 
er's mind,  after  the  last  page  has  been  read,  that  perhaps 
the  bad  taste  left  by  The  Meaning  of  Culture  will  disap- 
pear in  time.  Wm.  J.  F. 

5jS  3jC  3}! 

LA  FAYETTE 

%  'Brand   Whitlock 

No  foreigner  has  ever  caught  the  heart  of  the  American 
people  and  so  commanded  their  respect  and  devotion  as 
that  peerless  youthful  Frenchman,  the  Marquis  de  La  Fay- 
ette. He  was  a  friend  of  Washington.  He  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  their  direst  need.  He 
brought  the  money  and  trained  troops  that  made  a  Conti- 
nental victory  possible,  and  led  the  brilliant  bayonet  as- 
sault at  Georgetown  where  at  last  the  English  cause  went 
down.  He  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  courage,  but  pleasant 
and  gentlmanly  withal,  a  personality  patterned  to  the 
fancy  of  the  liberty-loving  nation  that  he  succoured;  and 
he  is  accorded  a  place  in  their  hearts  that  no  other  European 
can  hope  to  hold. 

In  a  biography  of  two  volumes,  splendidly  written  and 
skillfully  arranged,  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock  has  given  us  the 
story  of  this  great  Frenchman  and  friend  of  America.  It 
is  a  story  well  worth  reading.  Particularly  interesting  and 
enjoyable  is  the  chapter  on  the  American  War,  where  La 
Fayette's  exploits,  martial  and  diplomatic,  in  the  course  of 
the  Revolution  are  described.  And  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
equally  readable,  for  the  author's  pleasant  style  makes  the 
story  entertaining  and  natural  rather  than  ponderously 
biographic. 

Mr.  Whitlock  has  the  knack  of  catching  the  sidelights 
of  his  subject's  character  and  analyzing  them.  He  points 
out  that  La  Fayette,  the  idol  of  America  and  the  com- 
panion of  America's  statesmen,  was  never  popular  or  po- 
litically honored  in  his  own  country  since  his  devotion  to 
liberty,  which  found  understanding  and  sympathy  in  the 
colonies,  was  looked  upon  askance  in  the  land  of  the  Old 
Regime.  La  Fayette's  life  was  filled  with  amazing  successes 
and  reverses — at  one  time  he  was  the  hero  of  a  continent,  at 
another  a  badly  treated  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  hostile 
powers.  Such  radical  changes  of  fortune  were  the  result  of 
his  ceaseless,  inflaming  love  of  adventure.  He  had  a  pro- 
pensity for  revolutions,  engaging  in  a  number  of  them,  "the 
first,"  says  Mr.  Whitlock,  "at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  last 
at  seventy-three."  La  Fayette  participated  in  movements 
that  wrought  momentous  changes  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  he  helped  establish  a  mighty  Western  democracy, 
and  saw  the  downfall  of  an  equally  potent  feudal  power. 
His  story  is  as  entertainingly  adventurous  as  any  shallow 
fiction,  and  when  Mr.  Whitlock  tells  it,  it  is  told  exceed- 
ingly well.  J.  J.  G. 
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Interval 

Like  incense  hangs  the  silence  on  the  air, 
As  heavily,  as  somnolently  sweet; 
Within  these  walls  the  noon  is  hushed  in  heat 
And  motionless,  its  harshly  yellow  glare 
Subdued  to  candle-glow.     Upon  the  bare 
And  polished  mirror  of  the  marble  floor 
The  prismic  window  high  above  the  door 
Is  imaged  dimly,  like  an  echo  of  a  prayer. 
Its  blended  blue  and  rose  and  green  and  gold 
Are  mellow  in  reflection  as  an  old 
Madonna  from  a  master-brush.    The  cool 
And  calm  are  jarred  by  children  from  the  school 
That  shout  at  play;  I  rise  refreshed  to  meet 
Again  the  strident  clamor  of  the  street. 

M.  M.  L. 

t*       *f*       *P 

oA  pple-cBlossoms 

Always,  dear,  must  I  remember 
Such  a  little  thing- — 
How  fragrantly  the  apple-blossoms 
Fell  on  us  that  spring. 

What  words  we  spoke — what  dreams  we  dreamed — 

Vanished  long  ago. 

Whether  you  were  dark  or  fair 

I  no  longer  know. 

I  only  know  the  fragrance 
Of  apple-blossoms  brings 
A  haunting  ache  and  rapture 
Of  long-forgotten  things. 


Virginia  Cooper 


*      *      * 
l^ose  Jar 


A  sentimental  thing — some  say; 

A  heap  of  faded  petals — dear  past  dreams, 

A  musky  fragrance  there,  the  mingled  bitter-sweet  of 

memories, 
Or  so  it  seems — to  those 
Of  sentimental  clay. 

Marcella  Lindberg 


Unknown  Thing 

There's  something  soothing 
In  summer  nights 
Like  limpid,  languid  trails 
Of  shy  moonlight. 

There's  something  sensual 

In  autumn  days 

Of  dashing  red  and  tawney  brown 

Mingled  with  the  sunlight's 

Molten  golden  haze. 

There's  something  scintillating 
In  a  winter  afternoon 
Like  a  coldly  brilliant  mind, 
That  flashing  temporarily 
Dies  too  soon. 

But  some  lovely  unknown  thing 
Superbly  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  clean. 
Like  youth  and  newborn  life. 
And  grass  that's  cool  and  green, 
Dawns  with  a  morn — in  Spring. 

Marcella  Lindberg 

*     *     * 
Immortality 

O  wretched  piece  of  vile  clay. 

Nonentity! 
Thou  pleasure-seeking  sinful  thing, 

Life's  imagery! 

Deep  furrows  soon  will  ridge  the  face 

And  beauty  dim; 
Cruel  winter's  frost  turn  white  the  hair. 

Then  dust  again. 

But  thou,  O  soul,  unmoved  by  time 

Immortal  dower, 
A  granite  rock  that  fights  the  surging  tide 

With  mighty  power. 

Thou  art  my  only  hope  in  life, 

I'll  cling  to  thee, 
And  labor  for  that  heavenly  prize, 

Eternity! 

Charlotte  Brannen,  '30 
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K^nights  of  the  cRoad 


THE  Arabian  Nights  are  daily  retold  in  the  office 
of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation.  It  is  especially 
in  the  Spring  of  the  year  when  a  young  man's 
fancy  should  turn  to  thoughts  of  love  that  the  attempted 
achievement  of  dreams  of  world  conquest  and  of  adven- 
ture are  commenced.  That  wanderlust  which  lies  dormant 
and  subjected  in  most  individuals  is  permitted  by  some  to 
come  to  full  bloom  and  the  cross-country  procession  is  on. 

Omaha,  the  gate  city  to  the  West,  is  a  vulnerable  spot 
for  transit  traffic.  East  to  West,  West  to  East,  North  to 
South,  and  South  to  North,  all  roads  may  lead  one  to 
Omaha  due  to  its  central  location.  Being  the  only  me- 
tropolis for  miles  and  miles  about  it  offers  special  induce- 
ments as  a  stopping  place  for  the  hobo  and  the  itinerant. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  three  or  four  to  apply  at  the  office  at 
the  same  time.  In  fact  there  have  been  times  when  as  many 
as  ten  transients  have  applied  for  aid  in  the  same  day. 

To  treat  them  as  a  class  they  are  in  general  a  shiftless, 
lazy,  unreliable  group.  Most  are  unkempt,  clothed  in  rags, 
filthy  from  the  road,  or  black  from  the  freight  cars.  From 
a  total  of  close  to  two  hundred,  whom  I  have  interviewed, 
a  number  were  found  to  be  mentally  deficient  or  afflicted 
with  all  sorts  of  vile  diseases.  Some  admitted  having 
served  jail  sentences,  but  most  likely  more  have  served  time 
than  have  been  willing  to  admit  the  fact.  Several  of  the 
younger  boys,  still  in  their  teens,  have  confessed  without 
any  hesitancy  to  having  spent  time  in  reformatories 
throughout  the  country.  All  sorts  of  sordid  stories  of 
broken  homes,  heartless  parents  or  recountment  of  eco- 
nomic maladjustments  can  be  heard. 

This  is  the  usual  type  of  transient  which  comes  for  aid, 
the  outcast  as  a  result  of  our  social  system.  Several  strange 
cases,  however,  have  been  observed,  cases  which  were  so  un- 
usual that  they  merit  special  description. 

/^\NE  day  last  August,  on  entering  the  office,  a  burly- 
^'  looking  man  nodded  in  my  direction  and  whispered 
to  the  office  girl,  "Is  that  the  executive?"  On  an  affirma- 
tive reply  he  walked  over,  put  his  arms  about  my  shoulders 
and  escorted  me  into  the  office.  Seating  himself  comfort- 
ably in  a  chair,  with  his  feet  on  the  desk,  he  curtly  re- 
marked, in  a  Germanized  Yiddish,  "Young  man,  I'm 
broke."  He  was  a  great  big  strapping  fellow  of  69,  dressed 
in  corduroy,  with  his  collar  slightly  open,  showing  a  bit  of 
clean  white  underwear.  His  shoes  were  well-worn,  but  in  a 
state  of  perfect  repair.  His  whole  appearance  showed  him 
to  be  a  person  who  had  enjoyed  prosperity.    He  then  began 


^y  Louis  N.  Shanok 

to  speak  in  German,  Yiddish,  and  French,  as  well  as  in 
English.  In  answer  to  the  question  where  he  had  attained 
his  lingual  proficiencies,  he  remarked  that  he  was  a  graduate 
of  Johns  Hopkins  of  the  class  of  1881  and  a  former  million- 
aire and  produced  photographs  picturing  him  as  a  well- 
dressed  citizen.  He  then  told  of  having  been  a  gold  pro- 
spector in  Nevada  and  after  acquiring  great  wealth  was 
ruined  by  a  panic.  His  request  was  for  a  loan  of  fifty  dol- 
lars to  enable  him  to  go  prospecting  again  in  the  Nevada 
hills,  and  when  he  was  refused  he  threatened  to  see  the  presi- 
dent of  the  organization.  Since  I  was  firm  in  my  refusal 
he  commenced  to  bargain  until  we  finally  came  to  terms  on 
a  small  amount.  I  must  admit  that  I  felt  a  curious  sensa- 
tion as  his  eyes  met  mine.  He  was  peering  through  small 
slits,  underneath  bushy  eyebrows,  with  a  steel  glint  appear- 
ing in  his  eyes  as  he  said,  "Young  man,  you'll  give  me  $5 
from  your  own  pocket."  He  didn't  get  it!  Before  leav- 
ing, however,  he  spent  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  enter- 
taining the  office  girls  with  stories.  At  least,  I  felt,  that  such 
clients  were  not  depressing. 

In  looking  over  the  records,  it  can  be  seen  that  most  of 
the  applicants  are  boys  or  men  between  eighteen  and  forty. 
Very  few  cases  lie  outside  of  these  age  boundaries,  and  those 
which  do  are  very  pathetic.  The  majority  of  the  younger 
boys  are  thrill  hunters,  whose  imaginations  have  led  them 
to  see  pictures  which  are  far  from  reality,  and  they  are  only 
too  eager  to  have  us  wire  their  parents  for  funds  to  return 
them.  The  layer  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty, 
however,  is  in  the  main  composed  of  sluggards  and  of  pro- 
fessional beggars,  who  would  rather  beg  and  starve  than 
work. 

Of  the  few  old  men  encountered,  two  have  especially  im- 
pressed me.  Mr.  K.,  a  man  of  fifty-nine,  formerly  the  owner 
of  a  large  general  store,  had  lost  his  wife  and  two  children 
and  was  now  wandering  aimlessly  about  from  one  city  to 
another.  The  other  elderly  gentleman,  though  possessed 
of  a  head  of  gray  hair,  displayed  remarkable  strength,  of 
which  he  proudly  boasted.  His  wife  and  children  were  in 
California  and  he  desired  us  to  purchase  for  him  a  half-way 
ticket,  for  which  he  would  pay.  To  unite  the  family  was  my 
desire,  but  the  transportation  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  different  communities  of  the  country  doesn't  per- 
mit the  sending  of  transients  from  one  community  to  an- 
other without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  federation 
of  the  city  of  destination.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that 
the  children  promise  the  Los  Angeles  organization  that  their 
father  would  not  become  a  public  charge,  and  permission 
would  undoubtedly  be  granted.    It  was  a  bitter  task  for  me 
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to  have  to  tell  this  old  man  that  his  children  no  longer 
wanted  him.  My  reflection  was  on  the  passage  in  the  Tal- 
mud which  tells  that  "one  father  can  support  ten  children, 
but  ten  children  cannot  support  one  father." 

OF  the  group  of  young  fellows,  several  interesting  cases 
have  presented  themselves.  One  youngster  of  sixteen, 
who  appeared  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades  but  on  close 
scrutiny  could  be  seen  to  have  a  face  full  of  freckles,  stopped 
off  while  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  see  his  mother  on  her 
deathbed.  He  told  of  his  family,  and  when  informed  that 
his  brother  was  a  member  of  a  club  which  was  under  my 
supervision  during  my  association  with  the  "Bronx  Y,"  his 
eyes  just  glistened.  "Gee,"  he  said,  "do  you  know  Mr.  R., 
and  Mr.  S.?  They're  swell  guys,  they'd  send  me  the  dough 
to  get  back,  but  I  don't  wanna  ask  'em."  After  being  given 
some  relief,  he  said  in  a  rather  abashed  tone:  "If  you  ever 
come  to  New  York,  look  me  up  and  I'll  return  this  to  you," 
referring  to  the  money.  Another  time,  a  youngster,  whose 
whole  attire  consisted  of  shoes,  trousers,  and  a  sweat  shirt, 
came  in  with  the  remark,  "Mister,  do  I  look  like  A.  B.?" 
For  a  moment  I  was  nonplused.  This  fellow  apparently 
had  a  new  line  to  offer,  for  A.  B.  happens  to  be  one  of  our 
prominent  physicians.  He  had  been  begging  on  the  streets 
and  he  overheard  someone  make  the  remark  that  he  re- 
sembled this  physician. 

In  general  they  are  an  ungrateful  lot.  There  is  seldom  a 
sign  of  appreciation  for  what  has  been  done.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  always  feel  that  whatever  is  done  is  too  little. 
Mr.  G.,  who  was  given  relief  day  after  day,  who  refused  to 
leave  town  on  the  excuse  of  being  ill,  was  finally  sent  to  a 
hospital  for  examination.  This  examination  revealed  the 
necessity  of  an  operation,  but  before  we  were  willing  to  op- 
erate we  desired  the  consent  of  his  parents.  He  had  already 
given  four  addresses,  but  on  being  pressed  as  which  one  we 
should  wire,  chose  an  address  in  Alaska,  from  whence  the 
wire  was  returned  marked  "person  unknown,"  and  in  the 
meantime  the  client  disappeared. 

One  hot  day,  a  boy  appearing  to  be  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen  came  in  and  laid  a  batch  of  legal  papers  on  my 
desk.  He  had  hitch-hiked  the  whole  distance  from  New 
York  to  visit  his  father's  grave.  His  brother,  finding  the 
journey  too  hard,  left  him  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  enlisted 
in  the  marines.  His  father  had  been  killed  in  a  highway 
automobile  accident  near  Columbus,  Neb.,  and  was  buried 
here  in  Omaha.  The  poor  boy,  who  had  all  his  money 
stolen  from  him  the  previous  night  while  he  slept  in  the 
railroad  station  of  a  small  Iowa  town,  came  to  try  and  sue 
the  persons  responsible  for  his  father's  death.  Our  legal 
advisers,  however,  informed  us  that  the  contemplated  de- 
fendants possessed  nothing  from  which  a  judgment  could 
be  collected. 

A  freak  case  was  that  of  Mr.  B.,  "the  strong  man  of 
Russia,"  who  made  a  hasty  departure  from  Detroit  after 
one  of  the  members  of  his  gang  was  taken  for  a  joy  ride 
and  made  the  recipient  of  eleven  bullets.  Mr.  B.  was  travel- 
ing from  town  to  town  in  an  old  Ford  displaying  his  abilities 
as  a  circus  strong  man.    Having  run  out  of  funds,  and  out 


of  gas,  he  came  to  us  for  assistance.  In  the  presence  of  the 
office  staff  he  took  a  large  spike  which  he  bent  in  two  with 
his  bare  hands.  I  remember  how  hot  that  spike  was,  after 
the  performance,  and  am  keeping  it  as  a  souvenir.  He  then 
stretched  a  piece  of  heavy  rubber  about  a  yard,  after  I  had 
vainly  tried  to  stretch  it  beyond  a  few  inches.  After  I  had 
given  him  a  small  amount,  he  told  me  with  great  earnestness 
how  I,  too,  could  become  strong.  "Each  night,"  he  said, 
"apply  to  your  body  with  a  small  sponge,  a  mixture  of  lina- 
ment  with  white  vinegar."  Since  I  haven't  tried  his  prescrip- 
tion I  have  not  yet  become  any  stronger. 

SOME  of  the  transients  are  well  dressed,  well  educated, 
and  possessed  of  a  refinement  of  manner.  Mr.  L.  re- 
fused to  give  any  information  about  himself,  but  merely 
said  that  he  was  a  medical  school  graduate  and  while  a 
hospital  interne  performed  an  operation  which  was  not  per- 
missible. For  this  infraction  of  the  rules  he  was  expelled, 
and  is  now  seeking  employment.  On  checking  his  story 
with  other  organizations  a  wire  came  from  Cleveland  with 
instructions  to  hold  him  for  further  investigation  for  he 
had  disappeared  from  there  after  assistance  had  been  given 
him.    By  this  time  it  was  too  late,  for  our  friend  had  gone. 

Other  college  men  also  have  met  my  inquisitorial  barrage 
of  questions.  In  one  instance,  four  men  from  City  College 
of  New  York,  three  seniors  and  one  junior,  who  had  been 
spending  the  summer  in  quest  of  practical  experience  had 
been  turned  to  our  doors  through  the  contractions  of  the 
stomach.  You  can  imagine  my  surprise  to  make  the  dis- 
covery that  a  former  classmate  of  mine,  in  the  School  for 
Social  Work,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  while 
making,  as  he  expressed  it,  "a  bumming  tour  of  the  coun- 
try," had  likewise  been  here  in  quest  of  a  night's  lodging. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  board  of  directors  had  just 
last  week  referred  to  us  a  man  who  had  formerly  been  his 
employer  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  employer  had  now  come 
to  his  former  employee  with  the  hopes  of  his  getting  him  a 
job.    This  is  indeed  a  queer  world. 

All  of  the  cases  enumerated  above  were  traveling  about 
singly.  Seme  admitted  marriage  after  being  caught  off  their 
guard,  by  the  question,  "What  is  the  name  of  your  wife?" 
When  asked  whether  one  is  married  would  most  likely  bring 
a  negative  response.  Only  one  woman  came  to  my  attention 
traveling  by  herself,  and  she  knew  the  "ropes"  thoroughly. 

There  were  two  cases  of  families  who  were  on  the  march, 
and  both  were  traveling  to  California.  One  family  came 
last  summer  and  the  husband  parked  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren in  the  lobby  as  evidence  that  he  had  them.  Each  com- 
munity they  came  to  gave  them  a  few  dollars  which  kept 
them  moving.  I  wonder  if  they  are  in  California  now?  The 
second  case  consists  of  a  woman  and  three  children  who  are 
under  our  care  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  paper.  They 
came  to  the  office  during  a  snow  storm,  walking  from  the 
bus  station  in  sub-zero  weather.  What  can  be  done  for  such 
"gypsies"  is  hard  to  say.  To  send  them  on  and  shift  the 
burden  on  another  community  is  hardly  ethical,  yet  they  are 
penniless  and  refuse  to  be  sent  back  to  Boston,  their  resi- 
dence, for  they  have  their  minds  set  on  California. 
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Thus  it  goes,  each  day  of  the  year  from  the  East  can  be 
heard  the  tramp  of  feet  with  "California  here  I  come,"  while 
in  the  West  many  a  soul  is  jerking  his  thumb  at  passing 
autos,  yearning  to  wear  his  shoe  leather  on  the  "Sidewalks 
of  New  York."  So  long  as  we  will  have  automobiles  and 
freight  cars,  the  drifter  will  exist,  and  social  workers  will  be 
needed  to  minister  to  them. 


GOLD  IN  THE  MELTING  POT 

[Continued  from  Page  Five] 

art  to  commercialism,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  his  wife 
and  daughter.  He  has  free-lanced  and  worked  for  others; 
he  has  directed  the  art  work  in  a  large  university,  and  has 
exhibited  many  times  at  eastern  and  mid-western  art  gal- 
leries. 

Today  he  is  a  remarkably  youthful  person,  humorous, 
and  particular  in  his  habits.  Years  of  reading  and  experi- 
ence have  made  him  a  philosopher  and  student  of  life;  he 
still  remains  a  passionate  lover  of  fine  music.  Now  the 
fruits  of  his  thoughts  and  work  are  ripe,  and  he  pauses  a 
moment  before  the  next  door  of  progress;  it  is  the  door  open- 
ing wider  fields  to  work  to  him  in  the  great  art  center,  New 
York  City;  the  door  leading  to  recognition  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  dreams. 

*     *     * 

Whether  the  dreams  are  realized  or  not,  trials  have  deep- 
ened the  richness,  the  luster  of  his  spirit,  clarified  it  like 
gold,  to  his  friends.  He  has  unconsciously  shown  that  love 
of  an  art  may  mould  a  life  to  something  noble  and  lofty, 
and  that  life,  with  its  imperious  needs  well  met,  may  be  great- 
er than  the  art. 


FRONT  PAGE 

[Continued  from  Page  Eight] 

"I  don't  see  how  if  I  don't  present  the  occasion." 

"Other  guys  have  said  that  and  changed  their  minds. 
Croin's  slick.    He  used  a  desk  Sarge,  once." 

"Well,  don't  worry  yourself,  Frober.  Thursdays  aren't 
my  nights  out  here,  anyway." 

"I  was  just  warnin'  you,  Hienie.  I  like  you,  kid.  Don't 
get  in  his  gang.  His  time's  comin'  and  he's  goin'  to  get 
picked.    Keep  away  from  him.    Here,  have  one  on  me." 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Hienie  arose  to  go. 

"I  thought  you  was  goin'  to  make  a  night  of  it,"  Mr. 
Frober  reminded  his  customer. 

"I'm  tired,"  Hienie  answered,  handing  him  a  bill. 

"Well,  don't  forget  to  come  back.  Mondays  are  good 
nights,  Hienie.    I  never  have  crowds  on  Mondays." 

"Thanks,  Frober,  I'll  remember  that." 

THE  rain  had  stopped,  and  Hienie  picked  his  way  care- 
fully along  the  brick  walk,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  inky  pools  of  mud.  Cold  water  seeped  through  the 
soaked  cardboard  in  his  shoes.  Physical  discomfiture  lent 
itself  to  mental  despondency.  That  night  he  did  not  sleep. 
He  planned  and  then  reviewed  his  plan  to  search  for  a  pos- 
sible loophole. 


Thursday  night  Hienie  was  extremely  nervous.  He  paced 
his  narrow  room,  glancing  every  moment  or  two  at  his  watch. 
At  fifteen  minutes  of  eleven  he  took  his  hat  and  quietly  but 
hurriedly  slipped  out  into  the  street.  By  eleven  o'clock  he 
had  reached  the  Burlington  Station.  At  eleven  five  he  was 
talking  to  the  desk  sergeant  at  the  Central  Police  Station. 

"Yes,  Croin  is  there  every  Thursday  at  eleven,"  Hienie 
answered,  in  response  to  the  sergeant's  questioning. 

"Is  he  there  tonight?"  the  officer  asked. 

"I  seen  'im  go  in,"  Hienie  lied. 

"Who  is  this?" 

Hienie  did  not  answer.  He  slipped  out  of  the  telephone 
booth,  hurried  out  into  the  street,  and  started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Frober's.  He  had  not  a  moment  to  waste,  especially 
if  reporter  Kugan  was  at  the  station  when  his  call  came 
in.  As  he  neared  the  bootlegger's  house  he  slackened  his 
pace.  What  if  the  police  didn't  follow  that  call?  They 
might  consider  it  a  blind  lead.  But  he  quickened  his  step 
again  as  a  curtained  touring  car  pulled  in  at  the  curb. 

"  'Evening,  officer.     How  about  a  story?"  Hienie  asked. 

"  'Evening,  Hienie.   Keep  under  cover.   Croin's  in  there." 

From  a  second  story  window  of  the  Frober  residence  a 
gun  barked. 

The  front  page  of  the  Times  bore  the  glaring  headlines: 
"GANGSTER  SHOOTS  CLEAR  OF  LAW," 
and  then  beneath  this  in  smaller  type: 

"Hienie  Cornell,  Times  Reporter,  Killed/" 


[Continued  from  Page  Seven] 

finally  for  neatness.  If  everything  is  as  it  should  be,  the 
product  is  wrapped  and  delivered  to  the  patient,  who  iden- 
tifies himself  by  presenting  his  call  check,  a  duplicate  of 
which  is  affixed  to  his  package.  Every  precaution  is  observed 
to  protect  the  patient,  to  impress  upon  the  student  the  neces- 
sity for  absolute  accuracy,  and  to  prepare  a  product  that  is 
correct  in  its  composition,  its  method  of  compounding,  and 
in  its  appearance.  The  final  package  is  one  that  the  largest 
retail  establishment  would  be  proud  to  call  its  own. 

THE  nine  weeks  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student, 
for  during  the  time  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pound, under  proper  supervision,  every  conceivable  type  of 
prescription.  He  has  the  opportunity  of  manufacturing  on 
the  same  scale  as  he  would  in  any  other  large  prescription 
department,  as  he  makes  ointments  by  the  pound,  elixirs  by 
the  gallon,  capsules  by  the  hundred,  and  so  on.  Through 
this  practice  his  speed  is  increased  as  is  his  ability.  The  great 
variety  of  the  prescriptions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  clinics  are  specialists  of  more  than 
local  reputation,  and  the  patients  come  in  from  miles  around 
with  every  ailment.  This  combination  results  in  the  writing 
of  all  types  of  prescriptions  and  the  use  of  nearly  every 
available  medicine. 

The  retail  druggists  of  this  city  are  saved  hundreds  of 
dollars  yearly  through  the  operation  of  this  dispensary  by 
The  Creighton  University,  because  patients  treated  in  the 
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free  clinics  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  medicine  or  medical  at- 
tention. If  the  dispensary  were  absent,  these  people  would 
be  compelled  to  go  to  the  neighborhood  druggist  for  their 
medicine,  and  he  would  either  have  to  furnish  it  free  of 
charge,  or  else  carry  their  accounts  indefinitely.  The  neigh- 
borhood pharmacist  is  not  the  man  who  should  contribute, 
because  he  has  already  donated  his  share  through  the  proper 
channels  of  organized  charity.  Yet,  if  he  carries  the  ac- 
counts, he  will  probably  lose  more  in  the  end,  as  it  is  a  recog- 
nibed  fact  that  people  usually  do  not  trade  with  a  man  to 
whom  they  owe  money.  Consequently,  he  also  loses  out  on 
an  occasional  cash  sale. 

Every  person,  who  in  time  to  come  will  require  the  services 
of  a  pharmacist,  will  be  benefited  by  the  training  such  as 
Creighton  gives.  The  prescription  that  you  hold  in  your 
hand  may  mean  life  or  death  to  you  or  one  of  yours,  and 
if  it  is  improperly  compounded  it  may  cause  unhappy  results. 
Consider  then,  whether  or  not  a  competent  pharmacist, 
trained  in  every  phase,  is  not  a  protection  to  you. 

'  I  VHE  State  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  have  the 
-^  responsibility  of  the  pharmacist  to  the  public  well  in 
mind.  It  is  required  by  law  that  every  practicing  pharmacist 
shall  be  registered  by  the  state  wherein  he  practices.  For 
registration,  nearly  every  state  requires,  in  addition  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  from  a  recognized  college  of  phar- 
macy, a  period  of  practical  experience  varying  from  one  to 
four  years,  under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  pharmacist. 
Theoretically,  this  practical  experience  should  consist  of 
work  that  is  directly  related  to  the  compounding  of  prescrip- 
tions. Practically,  the  proprietor  is  so  occupied  with  the 
merchandising  phase  of  the  business,  that  he  has  little  time 
to  properly  supervise  the  compounding  of  prescriptions  by 
apprentices,  and  consequently  does  the  compounding  him- 
self. 

The  nine  weeks  in  the  college  prescription  room  helps  to 
make  up  for  this  lack  of  actual  practical  experience.  No 
credit  is  allowed  by  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  time  spent  in 
this  room,  yet  the  benefits  to  the  public  are  far  more  valu- 
able than  the  practical  experience  for  which  credit  is  given. 
The  layman  may  be  assured  that  a  man  having  such  train- 
ing as  afforded  by  the  dispensary  at  Creighton,  in  addition 
to  the  ncessary  amount  of  practical  experience  and  his  regu- 
lar course,  will  be  worthy  of  trust  and  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
ancient  and  honorable  art  of  pharmacy. 


BLONDE  HAIR 

[Continued  from  Page  Nine~} 

"Now  then,  my  secretary  ought  to  satisfy  you,  small  and 
dark-haired." 

"Humph!  She  seemed  rather  sure  of  herself  for  a  secre- 
tary," snapped  Marion. 

As  Mrs.  Carville  finished  speaking  the  door  was  opened 
by  Gloria  Jordan,  who  was  wearing  her  coat  and  hat.  Not 
a  wisp  of  her  beautiful  hair  was  visible  under  the  tight- 
fitting  cloche.  She  did  not  see  Mrs.  Carville,  and  she  burst 
into  speech. 


"Oh,  Mr.  Carville,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  about — "  Then, 
spying  Marion,  she  hurriedly  added,  "Beg  pardon.  I  didn't 
mean  to  butt  in." 

Mrs.  Carville  had  turned  to  face  the  newcomer,  so  her 
back  was  to  Carville,  who  motioned  to  Gloria  to  keep  her 
place. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Carville.  "  Marion,  I  want  you  to  meet 
one  of  our  best  clients,  Miss  Van  Smythe." 

"Pardon,"  said  Marion.     "I  did  not  get  the  name." 

"Van  Smythe — of  the  Boston  Van  Smythe's,"  supplied 
the  lawyer. 

Gloria,  who  was  not  really  as  senseless  as  her  employer 
had  supposed,  tried  her  best  to  be  a  lady. 

"Your  wife?"  said  Gloria.  Receiving  an  affirmative  reply, 
she  continued,  "Pleased  to  meetcha.  How's  every  little 
thing?" 

"Edward,  did  you  say,  Miss  Van  Smythe  of  Boston?" 
questioned  Marion  with  a  touch  of  irony  in  her  voice. 

"Er,  yes,"  stammered  Carville.  "I  suppose  you  are  won- 
dering at  her  odd  manner  of  speech.    Well,  she — er — er — ." 

Gloria,  undaunted,  took  poor  Edward  out  of  his  flounder- 
ing speech  with  these  words:  "I  talk  somethin'  terrible. 
But  yuh  see  when  I  was  just  a  kid  some  kidnappers  got  me 
and  brung  me  up  amongst  'em.  When  my  folks  finally  got 
me  back  I  was  growed  up,  an'  I  have  an  awful  time  trying 
to  talk  like  a  lady." 

Marion  offered  no  comment,  but  merely  gazed  at  Gloria. 
Finally  Carville  broke  the  pause. 

"Did  you  wish  to  see  me  about  the  Weston  estate,  Miss 
Van  Smythe?" 

"Yeah.  Gee,  I  got  a  terrible  headache.  Guess  I'll  take 
the  old  lid  off." 

Before  the  lawyer  could  stop  her,  Gloria  had  removed  her 
tight  hat.  She  shook  her  short  beautiful  hair  vigorously. 
Marion  came  closer  to  the  girl,  and  sarcastically  remarked, 
"What  beautiful  blonde  hair  you  have,  Miss  Van  Smythe." 

"Yeah,  it's  kinda  pretty,  Mrs.  Carville.  But  it  falls  out 
somethin'  terrible." 

Marion  glanced  triumphantly  at  her  husband.  "Imagine 
that." 

Suddenly  the  door  leading  to  the  other  office  was  opened 
by  the  small  brunette. 

"Really,  Mr.  Carville,  a  Van  Smythe  is  not  used  to  being 
kept  waiting.  Unless  we  settle  our  business  at  once,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  employ  another  solicitor." 

MARION  laughed  sarcastically  as  she  interrupted  Miss 
Van  Symthe.  "Well,  well,  secretary  indeed!  And 
this  blonde  a  Boston  girl.  I  must  say  that  your  subterfuges 
are  not  at  all  clever,  Mr.  Carville." 

Her  husband  ignored  her  remarks  as  he  quietly  escorted 
Miss  Van  Smythe  to  the  door. 

"I  have  the  papers  concerning  the  Weston  estate  all  ready. 
My  secretary  will  get  them  for  you.    Good  afternoon." 

Carville  turned  to  his  wife  as  the  door  closed  behind  the 
two  women. 

"Now,  darling,  if  you'll  listen  to  reason  I'll  explain." 

"No,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.    I'm  through." 
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"Very  well,  if  you  won't  you  won't.  But  before  leaving 
I  want  to  give  you  something."  Carville  crossed  to  a  big 
chair,  where  an  oblong  box  was  lying.  He  handed  it  to  his 
wife,  and  commanded  her  to  open  it.  Marion  pulled  off  the 
lid,  picked  up  the  card  on  top  of  the  tissue  paper,  and  read: 
"To  my  darling  wife,  from  her  loving  husband  on  her  birth- 
day." 

Then  she  opened  the  tissue  paper.  There  lay  a  gorgeous 
blonde  fox  scarf.  She  turned  joyously  to  her  husband. 
"Just  what  I've  been  longing  for,  Edward." 

"Yes,  and  if  you  look  at  my  coat  lapels  and  then  at  the 
scarf  you'll  see  that  I  wasn't  so  bad,  after  all,"  laughed  Car- 
ville. "But  you  made  me  show  you  your  birthday  present 
too  soon,  because  you  couldn't  trust  me." 

Marion  rushed  to  her  husband's  arms.  "Oh,  Edward, 
I'll  never  doubt  you  again." 


CREIGHTON'S  OWN 

[Continued  from  Page  Fourteen] 

uals.  This  means  that  now  any  student  taking  three  years 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  fulfilling  all  the  require- 
ments for  the  A.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  or  B.  S.,  (though  the  latter 
may  be  conferred  after  the  student's  completion  of  one  year 
in  the  Schools  of  Medicine  or  Law)  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  fraternity. 

The  thirty  new  pledges  thus  approved  by  the  above  ruling 
represent  the  highest  scholarship  and  leadership  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  accordingly,  justify  Alpha  Chi 
Kappa  in  being  called  the  most  distinguished  fraternity  on 
the  Creighton  campus.  These  men  are  the  undergraduates 
who  are  at  present  rated  as  Juniors  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
are  the  students  who  shall  have  fulfilled  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  all  requirements  for  their  respective  degrees  to  be 
conferred  in  1931,  although  they  may  be  registered  in  one 
of  the  professional  schools  at  that  time. 

It  would  be  doing  the  fraternity  an  injustice  not  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  activities  which  it  has  fostered  and  sup- 
ported during  the  past  year.  The  outstanding  among  these 
was  the  part  taken  in  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council  activities, 
the  recent  drive  for  funds  to  aid  Father  Flanagan's  Boys 
Home  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  in- 
dividual activities  of  the  members.  The  latter  includes  work 
on  the  various  university  publications,  clubs,  and  other  or- 
ganizations. 

Due  to  the  recent  constitutional  modifications,  and  to 
the  progress  made  this  year  by  the  local  Chapter  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  Alpha  Chi  Kappa  will  be  a 
fraternity  of  the  future  which  will  take  its  place  beside  the 
older  Greek  letter  societies.  And  with  the  increase  of  Uni- 
versity enrollment  and  the  enthusiasm  shown  in  correspond- 
ence received  by  the  National  Council  from  various  uni- 
versities and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Creighton's  own  will  spread  to  the 
other  countries  of  America  and  perchance  even  to  the  his- 
toric Jesuit  universities  of  Europe. 


OUTSTANDING    FRESHMEN 

{Continued  from  Page  Thirteen] 

Ruth  Shyken,  also  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  now  in  the 
Commerce  department,  won  the  Iowa  high  school  state 
championship  in  shorthand  and  typing  last  year. 

Donald  Holley,  Ottumwa  (la.)  High  School,  has  a  flair 
for  dramatics  and  public  speaking.  He  was  the  representa- 
tive of  his  school  singly  and  with  three  others  in  six  Iowa 
state  contests  and  merited  three  seconds  and  three  firsts. 
For  two  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  champion  debate 
team  of  Southeastern  Iowa.  He  was  second  in  the  state 
extempore  contest,  second  in  the  state  oratorical,  second  in 
the  state  play  contest  in  1927,  and  first  in  1928. 

Jake  Freedman  came  to  the  Arts  college  from  Fremont, 
Nebr.  Jake  won  a  state  contest  in  algebra  two  years  ago, 
and  last  year  he  duplicated  his  victory,  this  time  in  solid 
geometry. 

John  Keefe  hails  from  David  City,  Nebr.  John  entered 
the  chemistry  contest  conducted  by  the  American  Chemical 
Association.     In  the  state  contest  he  merited  second  place. 


THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  "GETTING  BY" 

{Continued  from  Page  Twenty-one] 

Make  everybody's  business  your  business.  People  will 
know  you  are  following  their  affairs  with  concern.  Offer 
to  speak  at  all  public  entertainments.  It  shows  civic  pride. 
Introduce  yourself  to  everyone.  This  proves  you  don't  play 
favorites,  but  are  willing  to  give  all  an  even  break. 

Be  extreme  in  dress,  and  you  will  be  talkd  about.  A  cane 
and  derby  might  help,  or  a  pink  shirt  and  orange  tie.  Try 
spats;  you  will  have  something  in  common  with  Mclntryre. 

Practice-  on  your  dancing  until  you  achieve  a  sort  of 
minuet-polka-tango-hesitation  effect;  it  will  at  least  be  dif- 
ferent, and  you  will  notice  many  admiring  glances  cast  in 
your  direction  as  you  glide  over  the  ballroom  floor.  Sing 
touching  love  ballads  in  the  moonlinght.  You  will  be  reviv- 
ing an  old  Spanish  custom,  soothing  your  tonsilitis,  and 
putting  the  neighbors  in  awe  of  you. 

T)  ADIATE  personal  intellectual  pride.  If  you  don't 
-"-^-  tell  people  how  good  you  are,  how  in  the  world  are 
they  going  to  know  it?  Use  expensive  words.  It  isn't  neces- 
sary that  you  know  their  meanings.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  person  you're  talking  to  won't  know  either,  and  you'll  be 
very  impressive.    A  high-brow  vocabulary  is  a  decided  asset. 

Be  smart — it  doesn't  matter  at  whose  expense — and  you'll 
get  along.  Don't  consider  the  feelings  of  others.  That  is 
proof  positive  that  you  are  a  back  number.  Write  trashy, 
sarcastic,  caustic  rubbish  and  make  the  world  laugh. 

If  you  follow  these  directions  and  still  find  yourself 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  great  American  bread  line,  try 
turning  handsprings  down  the  main  street  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  five  o'clock  rush  hour.  Or  white-wash  an  elephant 
in  front  of  the  auditorium.  Or  attempt  a  jump  across  the 
muddy  Missouri.  Or  jump  into  it  and  be  certain  of  making 
the  front  page.  Any  one  of  these  suggestions  is  guaranteed 
to  bring  results. 
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JEFFERSON,  THE  MAN 

[Continued  from  Page  Twelve} 

he  was  in  favor  of  ratification.  When  the  bill  of  rights, 
which  he  thought  necessary  was  attached,  his  opposition 
disappeared. 

Jefferson's  ability  to  lead  his  party  lay  in  his  mastery  of 
men.  He  understood  men  and  the  masses  as  few  others  did, 
and  could  bend  them  to  his  will.  He  wrote  letters  regularly 
to  correspondents  in  every  community  to  direct  his  party 
plans.  He  was  diplomatic  and  tactful  in  his  dealings  with 
men,  and  could  read  the  character  of  a  person  at  a  glance. 
Jefferson  possessed  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  change  peo- 
ple's viewpoints  to  his  own  without  their  knowledge.  He 
treated  all  men  alike,  and  was  considerate  and  thoughtful  of 
everyone's  feelings.  H  disliked  argument  and  was  always 
careful  to  change  the  subject,  when  any  disagreement  arose. 
Jefferson  did  not  lack  courage,  but  he  disliked  strife.  He 
was  even  considerate  of  his  enemies,  and  taught  his  daugh- 
ters to  be  tolerant  of  disagreeable  people.  He  tried  to  get 
along  with  Hamilton.  He  dominated  not  by  driving,  but 
by  leading.  His  perfect  self-control  was  advantageous.  He 
was  so  unprejudiced  that  he  could  disregard  his  foes'  faults, 
and  admire  their  abilities.  This  state  of  mind  strengthened 
his  ability  as  a  leader.  Jefferson  was  cunning  hard-headed, 
and  elusive.  He  used  Washington's  methods  in  the  field, 
that  is,  he  never  used  the  frontal  attack,  but  rather  attacked 
by  mining.  He  was  a  silent  leader;  his  enemies  never  could 
be  sure  of  his  course.  He  never  rested  for  a  minute,  but 
fought  continually.  His  foresight  and  accuracy  in  small 
details  were  great  contributory  factors  in  his  triumph. 

JEFFERSON  was  versatile.  He  was  famed  as  a  writer 
and  because  of  this  he  was  asked  to  frame  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  His  innumerable  writings  are  a 
valuable  contribution  to  history.  He  loved  music  and  prac- 
ticed on  the  violin  three  hours  every  day.  When  "Shad- 
well,"  his  early  home,  burned,  his  first  thought  was  of  his 
books  and  violin. 

He  loved  all  forms  of  art,  and  liked  the  company  of 
artists.  He  was  delighted  with  the  different  masterpieces, 
and  he  admired  beautiful  architecture.  He  was  a  scientist 
and  a  philosopher  as  well  as  an  artist.  He  affected  the 
greatest  interest  in  clocks  and  even  imported  a  Swiss  clock- 
maker  to  Monticello.  He  had  a  knowledge  of  astrology 
and  wrote  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  that  field.  He  was  in- 
terested in  inventions,  and  he  himself  invented  a  plough. 
Jefferson  was  fond  of  shooting  and  was  a  skillful  and  daring 
horseman. 

The  farm  and  the  farmer's  life  came  first  with  Jefferson. 
He  experimented  in  agriculture,  and  even  while  abroad  he 
was  watchful  for  the  introduction  of  new  inventions  for 
the  soil.  He  was  the  happiest  when  at  home,  supervising 
his  plantation.  His  wife  died  and  he  had  to  be  both  mother 
and  father  to  his  daughters.  Only  two  of  his  children  lived 
to  mature  years.  When  his  brother-in-law  died,  Jefferson 
took  his  children  into  his  home.  He  treated  them  kindly, 
and  was  very  fond  of  them.  He  never  remarried,  but 
counted  many  women  among  his  friends. 


These  words  best  describe  Jefferson:  "Democrat  and 
aristocrat  and  sometimes  autocrat;  philosopher  and  politi- 
cian; sentimentalist  and  utilitarian;  artist,  naturalist,  and 
scientist;  thinker,  dreamer,  and  doer;  inventor  and  scholar; 
writer  and  statesman,  he  enthralled  his  followers  and  fas- 
cinated while  infuriating  his  foes." 


WHY  STUDY  LAW? 

[Continued  from  Page  Eleven} 

as  a  lawyer,  are  proud  of  some  of  our  modern  combination 
political  demagogues  and  lawyers,"  my  companion  inter- 
posed, a  bit  rudely,  I  thought. 

The  judge  was  not  perturbed. 

"Exactly,  but  then  that  is  an  influence  of  modern  life, 
but  let's  not  digress.  Instead,  let's  slip  over  to  the  next  point. 

"What  I  was  circumspectly  approaching  when  you  in- 
terrupted," the  judge  continued  a  bit  sarcastically,  "is  that 
a  lawyer,  through  his  close  affiliation  with  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, civic  and  educational  matters,  is  in  a  position  to 
see  their  evils.  And  through  his  legal  knowledge,  he  is  in 
a  position  to  secure  legislative  redress.  Then  in  its  larger 
aspect,  there  is  the  question  of  legal  reform.  I  have  a  col- 
league who  insists  that  criminals  should  not  be  subject  to 
punitive  measures,  but  to  curative.  He  maintains  that  the 
system  which  prescribes  that  a  man  who  has  killed  should 
be  in  turn  killed,  and  a  man  who  has  committed  crimes 
against  society  should  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  his  crime,  is  archaic  and  medieval.  His  theory  is  that 
criminals  are  not  law-breakers  through  choice  but  through 
a  mental  ill.  He  says  that  a  normal  man  who  steals  a  lump 
of  coal  without  allievating  circumstances  excusing  the  crime 
should  be  punished  as  much  as  the  murderer,  who  is  mental- 
ly inferior  through  inheritance  and  driven  to  the  act  by  cir- 
cumstances. He  would  have  a  board  of  psychiatrists  sit 
with  a  judge  to  pass  on  a  man's  influencing  factors  before 
the  pronouncing  of  a  sentence.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal 
pro  and  con  to  be  said.  Our  legal  system  may  be  archaic. 
I  don't  want  to  influence  you.  You  think  about  it  and  de- 
cide when  you  are  a  member  of  the  bar.  But  I  do  hope  I 
have  given  you  an  idea,  however  slightly,  of  the  opportuni- 
ties open  to  the  lawyer  who  would  reform. 

"There  is  another  point  suggested  by  our  friend,  Pete. 
Didn't  he  say  something  about  the  'impecuniousness'  of 
lawyers?" 

I  confirmed  the  jugde's  interpretation  of  Pete's  words. 

"Well,  as  Pete  would  have  said,  'he's  all  wet.'  Most 
legitimate  lawyers  earn  a  substantial  enough  income.  If 
they  do  not,  they  are  faultiy  equipped  or  temperamentally 
incapable  of  being  lawyers.  If  the  first  is  true,  it  can  be 
remedied,  and  if  the  second  is  the  cause,  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  themselves  the  legal  profession  and  society,  if  they  would 
get  out.  I  happen  to  know  that  Pete  never  wanted  to  be  a 
lawyer.  His  mother  insisted  on  it  and  he  was  one  of  those 
browbeaten  sons'  we  so  often  see.  His  decline  was  faster 
because  he  did  not  go  to  a  university,  but  read  law  with  a 
firm  in  another  city  whose  practises,  to  say  the  least,  were 
sharp.     There  is  a  period  in  a  lawyer's  life  when  he  earns 
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little,  I  admit,  but  an  apprentice  in  a  trade,  an  office  boy 
learning  the  business,  or  parallel  positions  in  any  business  or 
profession  have  similar  periods  of  active  preparation  and 
low  financial  income. 

"I  think  that  today,  as  never  before,  law  offers  a  chance 
for  greater  remuneration.  The  mushrooming  of  our  busi- 
ness, the  era  that  has  built  America  into  the  great  industrial 
nation  that  she  is,  the  creed  which  says  that  a  man  shall 
specialize,  have  all  increased  the  opportunities  for  a  lawyer 
to  earn  more.  He  can  do  this  through  specialization.  The 
lawyer  that  in  my  father's  time,  or  even  in  your  father's  time, 
hung  his  shingle  in  a  small  town  and  was  willing  to  try  any 
case  from  treason  to  petty  larceny  has  been  replaced  by  a 
specialist  in  law.  We  have  lawyers  who  do  nothing  but  act 
as  counsel  to  corporations.  Some  lawyers  give  advice  only 
on  certain  phases  of  industrial  law.  I  have  a  friend  in  Cali- 
fornia whose  handsome  remuneration  is  gained  by  giving 
advice  on  questions  of  irrigation.  These  men,  who  have 
specialized,  earn  a  specialist's  salary,  and  I  have  only  to  de- 
scribe the  palatial  home  of  the  friend  of  whom  I  just  spoke 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  a  specialist's  salary  really  is. 

"I  have  a  very  good  friend,  who  never  specialized  in  any 
phase  of  law,  and  who  is  now  head  of  a  large  eastern  corpo- 
ration manufacturing  woolen  goods.  I  can't  explain  it,  but 
I  can  point  to  you  any  number  of  heads  of  corporations  who 
studied  or  practiced  law  and  who  then  made  the  switch-over. 
I  sometimes  think  that  because  of  its  broad  background  and 
intensified  knowledge,  a  course  in  law  might  be  as  good  a 
training  course  for  business  as  some  of  the  so-called  courses 
in  commerce  and  finance  offered  by  our  modern  business 
schools. 

"A  lawyer  is  trained  to  handle  his  private  affairs  better 
than  a  layman  is  trained  to  handle  his.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  blue  sky  salesman  going  to  a  lawyer  in  an  effort  to  sell  him 
stock  in  a  spurious  venture?  A  lawyer  will  know  whether 
a  bargain  in  real  estate  is  legitimate  by  examining  the  ab- 
stract. If  he  borrows  money,  he  will  know  that  he  will  not 
be  the  victim  of  usurers." 

My  young  friend  was  still  interrogative. 

"But  what  about  Pete's  statement  that  the  profession  is 
becoming  overcrowded?"  he  asked. 

The  judge  hesitates  a  minute,  examined  the  remains  of 
his  now  abbreviated  stogy,  then  continued: 


"I  don't  know  just  what  to  say  about  that.  I  should  hate 
to  be  accepted  as  a  prophet.  I  can  say,  though,  that  when  I 
was  a  young  man  reading  law  my  friends  used  to  warn  me 
that  'the  legal  profession  was  becoming  overcrowded'  and  I 
should  starve  to  death.  Well,  the  fact  that  I  am  still  alive 
would  seem  to  offset  that  belief.  It  really  should  be  gone 
into  more  deeply.  A  great  many  persons  are  graduating 
from  law  schools.  Too,  there  are  a  great  many  lawyers 
listed  in  the  classified  directory  of  the  telephone  book.  But 
the  specialization  that  I  spoke  about  a  while  back  is  creating 
more  places.  Where  one  lawyer  once  handled  four  types 
of  law,  four  men  do  it  now  and  each  receives  more  compen- 
sation the  one  lawyer  previously  did.  Many  students,  I  have 
found  from  personal  conversation,  have  no  intention  of  prac- 
ticing law.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  broad  educational  back- 
ground. Others  consider  it  a  fitting  preparation,  as  I  have 
said,  for  business.  Real  estate  work  takes  many  of  our  young 
graduates. 

"If  medicine  is  any  criterion,  I  am  convinced  that  there  will 
be  a  decrease  of  law  students  in  the  very  near  future.  I  think 
the  attitude  taken  by  medical  schools  will  be  followed  by 
legal  schools.  You  will  recollect  that  a  few  years  ago  a 
medical  student  took  but  two  years  of  liberal  arts  and  then 
went  into  the  medical  school.  Now  in  most  schools  a  medi- 
cal student  must  have  his  B.  S.  degree  or  in  some  schools  his 
M.  A.  before  going  into  medicine.  The  influx  of  students 
made  that  imperative.  I  am  convinced  that  law  schools  will 
do  that  also.  Of  course,  that  may  mean  that  students  will 
be  graded  on  their  money  rather  than  their  intelligence.  I 
don't  know  and  do  not  want  to  discuss  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion." 

The  judge  looked  at  the  soggy  end  of  that  vile  stogy.  He 
meticulously  dropped  it  into  the  cuspidor. 

"They're  horrid  things.  My  wife  gave  them  to  me  for 
Christmas." 

We  took  leave  of  him,  expressing  our  gratitude  in  adoles- 
cent superlatives.    He  invited  us  back. 

My  companion  and  I  walked  down  the  streets.  He  said 
goodby  as  he  entered  a  large  building  wherein  were  his 
father's  offices. 

"I  just  want  to  run  up  and  tell  Dad  I'm  going  to  study 
law. 
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Dismal  night,  drizzling  rain, 
Foggy  air  o'er  rolling  plain, 
Shivering  pines,  snow-topped  peaks  . 
The  speaker — static  speaks, 
Music  on  the  air! 


Fine  webbed  tendrils  towering  tall, 
Glass  cased  studio, — dancers  at  a  ball, 
Jumping  sparks,  flying  wheels  .  . 
Haunting  melody  through  ether  steals, 
Music  on  the  air! 


Dreamy  smoke,  easy  shoes, 
Lounging  robe,  a  little  snooze, 
Bright-light  tubes,  row  on  row, 
Burnished  case,  firelight  glow, 
Music  on  the  air! 

Donald  Paul  White 
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.  in  a  cigarette  it's 


A  FACT  is  more  powerful  than  twenty  texts." 
Two  puffs  tell  more  of  a  cigarette's  taste  than 
any  two-hour  speech. 

Taste  must  speak  for  itself . . .  and  Chesterfield's 
refreshing,  spicy  flavor,  its  characteristic  fra- 
grance, do  just  that. 

Making  Chesterfields,  making  them  right, 
making  you  like  them,  requires  only  this : 
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TASTE  above  everything 


MILD... and  yet 
THEY  SATISFY 


FINE  TURKISH  and  DOMESTIC  tobaccos,  not  only  BLENDED  but  CROSS-BLENDED 
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NEBRASKA 


417  So.  12th  St. 


INVITATIONS      ::      PROGRAMS      ::      PUBLICATIONS 


Supper  Dances 

in  the  Modernistic 
Ball  Room 

Saturdays  from  10:30  P.  M. 


PAUL  CHRISTENSEN 
and  his  Orchestra 


Available  for  Parties — 

Ball  Room  and 
Private  Dining  Rooms 

Phone  AT -8326 


Hotel  Paxton 
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ENGRAVERS 

HIGH  SCHOOL^COLLEGE ANNUALS 
Baker  Bros. Engraving  Co. 

DESIGNERS      ENGRAVERS      ELECTROTYPERS 
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'COMING  EVENTS  CAST 
THEIR  SHADOWS  BEFORE" 

1  ^Thomas  Campbell.  1777  - i&44 ) 


AVOID  THAT 
FUTURE  SHADOW 

by  refraining  from 
over-indulgence 

We  do  not  represent  that 
smoking  Lucky  Strike  Ciga- 
rettes will  cause  the  reduction 
of  flesh.  We  do  declare  that  when 
tempted  to  do  yourself  too  well, 
if  you  will  "Reach  for  a  Lucky" 
instead,  you  will  thus  avoid 
over-indulgence  in  things  that 
cause  excess  weight  and,  by 
avoiding  over-indulgence, main- 
tain a  trim  figure. 
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C  1930,  The  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  Mmufjctun 


Its  toasted 

Your  Throat  Protection  — against  irritation  —  against  cough. 


